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Letters 


Protest on Photos 


To the Editor: 


Recently the Museum of Modern Art 
opened a tremendous exhibition of pho- 
tography called “The Family of Man”. As 
a non-commercial photographer working in 
the climate of modern art, I am very much 
appalled that the type of photography 
chosen to express the theme is dogmatically 
conventional and excludes completely the 
rising movements of abstract, expressionist 
and all experimental trends. 

As its title infers, it is a museum of 
modern art, devoted to contemporary art, 
and yet in the one exhibition in over two 
years it seems to choose up sides and 
beckon towards the popular and the classi- 
cal. This may have happened inadvertently 
but never-the-less the result is unfortunate 
and contrary to the obligations of the 
museum both to the contemporary artist 
and to the public which expects a certain 
amount of trail-blazing from the museum. 

As it is, the show not only gives a wrong 
impression to the public of this country, 
but because it is slated to travel in several 
foreign countries, it will spread a conven- 
tional influence abroad without giving a 
true picture of the range and vitality of con- 
temporary photography. 

Needless to say that the literary theme 
of the show would have been rendered 
more universal and more eloquent had the 
museum not restricted itself only to the 
documentary vein which is often enough 
seen in our picture magazines. 


Val Telberg 
New York, N. Y. 


Artist's Digression 


To the Editor: 


One aspect of “Gottlieb’s Glass Wall” 
which Ada Louise Huxtable tends to over- 
look in your January 15th issue is that 
such a commission, admirable as it may be 
in its enlightened, forward-looking attitude 
regarding modern art, turns a genuine 
painter into a designer, a fate which 
painters may not be too happy about as an 
omen for the future. The results in this 
case are not especially unhappy, but they 
represent a digression from the painter's 
true goals. They do not mean that paint- 
ers should be asked by their culture to 
abandon the work which most absorbs their 
sensibilities and their artistic ambitions. 


J. V. D. Reinhold 
New Haven, Conn. 


Oh, the Smog! 


To the Editor: 


Baltimore is the sixth largest city in the 
United States according to the last census. 
It is known the world over for its port, 
third largest in the U.S., its strip-tease bur- 
lesque type night spots, its love of the 
time-tested and the traditional, and for the 
fact that there is a perpetual cultural smog 
here. 

This last condition is quick to be per- 
ceived by the outlander. For example, Bill 
Zeckendorf, colossal real estate dealer who 
was invited here to evaluate the real estate 
situation, said, “Baltimore is in the cultural 
backwash of the United States.” Some 
other prominent figures who have visited 
Baltimore have all made interesting and 
similar comments. 

Baltimore, known as the Monumental 
City because of the many monuments 
around town, will soon be a city of monu- 
ments signifying nothing. The Baltimore 


Symphony is having trouble staying on jx 
feet, the one legitimate theatre in town js 
in the death throes, and according to thos 
close to the situation will not be here jg 
a year or two; the football team lost jt 
franchise several times, the basketball 
has just collapsed because of lack of 
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port, the Baltimore Orioles, major | Kiml 
team, I believe, has a numbered life, the 
city hasn’t one first rate night club, In I 
The apathy of the people here is amy. | 8 
ing, especially culturally. The people be | we | 
lieve in conspicuous consumption, in their sign 
club cellars. To undertake a cultural a4. 
venture in Baltimore is risky and generally Mus 
unprofitable. '#— ton 
I have just done something which ha } Uatly 
unsettled a little of the cultural compla. J on” 
ency and traditional dust. I have opened a 
an art gallery presenting an artist from the 
national contemporary scene. This is the year 
first time in the history of the city that crov 
an art gallery devoted strictly to the fine ( 
arts has opened. There are other galleries « 
here, of course, but they deal mostly in dire 
artistic bric-a-brac, and art is to them sup } of / 
plemental and secondary, rather than fun. et 
damental and primary. 
In Baltimore, considered by her citizenry Iw 
to be ultra-conservative, my survival js | [af 
considered to be just a matter of time | yeas 
The reaction of the city has been typical: | 
my demise has been predicted in shor T 
order. abo 
I invited 75 people to the initial open | ous 
ing, about 35 attended. I sent out 150 in- , 
vitations to the second show, including -s 
about 100 personal verbal invitations, | "9 
about 20 people responded. Despite the } SOU 
fact that I am located in the heart of the | hin 
downtown district, and the show was te 
viewed by the Baltimore Sunday Sun, _ 
which gave the show a full column, many F  tiot 
days pass when not one person enters. The § the 
gallery has taken on the role of a philan- h 
thropy, it has a certain frightening mu | ™ 
seum quality about it, and the most fright- anc 
ening thing is I am neither rich enough | we 
to afford a philanthropy nor am I endowed J gor, 
to support a museum. wil 
I believe there is a story involved in the i 
struggle of a small private gallery to exist ¥ 
in a city which is the sixth largest in the M 
United States. Despite the fact that all 
the people connected with art in an official 
capacity, such as museum staff members, are 





etc., have received invitations to both 
openings, they are either too busy or too 
indifferent to bother. If one cannot count 
on the moral support of the people who 
have made a career out of art, what can one 
expect of an uneducated and unenlightened 
layman, rich or poor? 

Of course, I realize that no one owes 
me anything, and that I am running a 
art gallery for a mercenary goal; neverthe 
less, I feel that such wholesale mass inertia 
deserves some sort of publicity. 

The next show that I am giving will be 
the paintings of Mrs. Elaine Hamilton 
O'Neil. 














Morris Martick 
Director, Martick Gallery 
Baltimore, Md. 






Editors’ Note: One of the other art publi 
cations recently reported that in the mattet 
of the Open Letter to the Whitney Museu 
there was resentment over the fact that 
was signed by “The Editors” rather than 
by the specific names of the editors of Of 
actual author of the letter. The “Lettet 
was signed the way it was simply becaut 
it was a collaboration of the two W 

editors of ARTS DIGEST along with de 
publisher. 
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Kimball Resigns Too 


In December Francis Henry Taylor 
resigned as director of the Met. Now 
we learn that Fiske Kimball has re- 
signed as director of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. His letter of resigna- 
tion to R. Sturgis Ingersoll is particu- 
rly interesting, following so closely 
on Taylor's leave-taking. 













“| have been thinking for over a 







s is the } year that after the present year, which 
city that f crowns the success of my thirty years 
“ fine f 45 director 1 would like to resign as 
ber director of the Philadelphia Museum 
1em Sup- of Art. 





han fun- 





"I love my place in Virginia, where 
[went thirty-five years ago, and where 
[and my wife would like a few happy 
years together.” 





citizenry 
vival is 
of time. 
| typical: 
in short 







There is a certain plaintive quality 
about this letter. The writer is obvi- 
ously sorry to leave such an important 
post, and one to which he has de- 






ial open- 
t 150 in- 










— voted a large part of his life. But he 
spite the | sounds tired, and we cannot blame 
rt of the fF him. 











was fe- ° e 

lay Sun, When Taylor tendered his resigna- 
an, many F tion, he said, “I have decided to ease 
ters. The } the heavy administrative burdens 
a philan- ; 

‘ing mu) Which... have so taxed my nervous 
st fright- | afd physical energies.” Last summer, 
1 enough f we have heard, the Met’s director was 





endowed 





seriously ill, Both Taylor and Kimball 
will be missed, although the former 
will move to the Worcester Art 





ed in the 
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st in the | Museum. 

that all Bae : 

so ofa It is time to realize that museums 
members, J af¢ No longer musty places replete 
to a with cobwebs and poor lighting and 
sy Of 





tun by eccentric old fossils. They are 







ft . ° . 
nls oe big business with a vengeance. Not 
can one | Ofly do they have collections that are 
lightened } often worth many millions of dollars, 






they have huge operating budgets for 
plant and staff. 


Of course it is essential for a 
museum director to know something 
about art, however he must also be a 
Personnel manager, politician, after- 

t speaker, architect, accountant, 
scholar, writer, T.V. actor, and admin- 
stfative genius. Both of these great 
Museums are faced with picking a new 
director. They will do well to remem- 
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art publ: | ber that he must be an administrative 
aoe genius. When an institution is as big as 
‘ct that it } “¢ Met or the Philadelphia, its chief 
ther than | Must rely on curators for technical 
* = advice and planning. He cannot be 






iy beca expected to know everything. 
—— Pethaps the trouble with so many 





Museums is that their chief executive 
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must know everything. Why more 
don’t break under the burden is a 
mystery. In any case, we await the 
announcements of the two successors 
with eager anticipation, and we hope 
that they are both people of unusual 
physical stamina. 


Subversion and The Village 


A New York columnist recently re- 
ported that Senator McCarthy wants 
to investigate Greenwich Village. 
Will he be shocked by bohemianism, 
will he find communism’s master mind? 
Or will it merely be a study of streets 
and buildings? He's a bit late if he 
is searching for Bohemia. The Vil- 
lage has become more conservative 
and fashionable. Much of it has 
moved to cheaper rental areas. Per- 
haps McCarthy intends to study the 
physical aspects. If so, we applaud. 


There is a real need for sound plan- 
ning in New York, as in so many 
other cities. The recent desecration of 
the Village points up this city’s inade- 
quate planning. We spend thousands 
of dollars having a new zoning plan 
prepared and then forget it when po- 
litical pressure grows too strong. We 
meekly stand by while old landmarks 
are destroyed and land becomes over- 
crowded. 


The artist attempts to create beauty 
and seeks truths. Yet too often he 
isolates himself and fails to see beyond 
his studio walls. Not only are our 
cities filthy, they are overcrowded 
breeders of crime, disease and neu- 
rosis. We must try to make our cities 
liveable as well as making our homes 
and museums beautiful. 


Perhaps the best way for Senator 
McCarthy and his colleagues to pre- 
vent the spread of communism is to 
look at its spawning grounds. They 
are not under our beds, but rather in 
our cities. Good housing, schools, 
parks, and less crowded living are bet- 
ter safeguards than accusations and 
public scandals. 


Reclining Figure 


Like Harry Salpeter, I saw the “Re- 
clining Figure.” Unlike him, I en- 
joyed it and was not disturbed by the 
fact that fun was poked at the art 
world. I hope we are not above 
laughter—even when it is at us. 

In his letter, which appeared Feb- 


ruary 1, Salpeter apparently is com- 
plaining because a Broadway play 
dared to discuss publicly art forgeries. 
I doubt whether many in the audience 
were convinced “that the world of art 
is a den of well-heeled thieves.” The 
writer claimed this to be the play’s 
intent. 


Unfortunately forgeries and fakes 
are sold. Salpeter must realize that 
one rotten apple ruins the bushel, or 
as an old Provincetowner he might 
put it “one rotten cod ruins the catch.” 
Most dealers are completely honest and 
abhor fakery, but fakes have been sold. 
Let's not hide our heads in the sand 
of 57th Street or growl menacingly at 
a play that folded. In other countries 
both artists and the public are pro- 
tected. In America we are not. 


Recently an interesting meeting was 
sponsored by the Federal Bar Associ- 
action at Parke-Bernet. Six speakers 
discussed the problems of fakes in art 
and possible solutions. The discussion 
which followed from the floor was en- 
ergetic and interesting. It was also 
positive. One speaker pointed out that 
in New York antiquities cannot be 
faked, but that no law covers art. In 
Europe it is a crime to forge or fake 
or to sell the work of a forger or 


faker. 


Rather than protest innocence, we 
should write our legislators urging 
them to create adequate laws to safe- 
guard the public. Only then can the 
stigma be removed. I enjoyed the 
“Reclining Figure’; I enjoy laughing, 
but it is too bad that such a subject 
can be used as the basis for a plot. 
It is to be hoped that the recent meet- 
ing at Parke-Bernet will serve as a 
stimulus and that there will be support 
for those leaders who have taken a 
positive approach to the problem. 


Printer’s Error 


We apologize to Gordon Bailey Wash- 
burn and Denis de Rougemont, as 
well as to our readers, for the reversal 
of their names which occurred in the 
last issue. Almost all publications 
must trust their printers on final cor- 
rections. In this case we marked the 
page “O.K. with correction,” which is 
common practice, and we also pointed 
it out over the phone. We are taking 
steps to prevent similar errors in the 
future, and we are sorry that such a 
mistake was made. 


Turner: Woman Reclining on Couch. 


All photographs of Turner are reproduced by courtesy of the 


Trustees of the Tate Gallery. 


Turner: Painting as an Organism of Light 


by Kenneth Rexroth 


Until recently,;when a wholesale revision of reputations and 
changes of taste set in in the arts, people who prided them- 
selves on being up-to-date looked patronizingly back on 
Turner as an artist for adolescents. Today, when it has 
become fashionable to speak of oneself as a romantic abstract 
expressionist, Turner is coming back into favor. 

I think these attitudes show certain more obvious qualities 
of his work—probably faults rather than virtues. They may 
both be summed up in one generalization: Turner was a 
plebian artist with thoroughly plebian tastes. 

Taste can be a great obstacle to the appreciation of paint- 
ing, as is obvious again in Turner's polar opposite, William 
Blake. It makes or breaks second rate work, but it has 
little to do with the very greatest paintings, or at least 
painters. Cézanne, for instance, had no taste whatever. Tur- 
net's positive passion for trees with silky silhouettes, sun- 
sets no artist could paint, snowstorms in the Alps that beat 
about the head of Livy’s Hannibal, storms at sea that beset 
Captain Kidd, seems a little ingenuous and boyish to sensi- 
bilities corrupted by a century of black bile, alienation, and 
world ill. 

Many people still think of Turner in terms of the repro- 
duction which hung on the wall in high school. Before 
approaching him as a serious artist it is necessary to over- 
come a natural modern distaste for his taste. It would be 


easier for most people if he had painted ugly pictures. We 
have been taught to look through and past the ugly. Us- 
fortunately he painted very pretty pictures indeed, prettiet 
than Russell Flint or Leon Kroll. 

Once the initial shudder of repugnance is past, it be 
comes apparent that Turner was not only one of the 
climacteric painters, a genuine original and an undying 
influence, but that his plastic notions, his idea of space, and 
the ends which he envisaged as possible in painting afe 
peculiarly modern—modern in this case meaning something 
very different from the cubist-classicism of the first quarter 
of the century or the psychologism of the second. 

I’m not going to write about Turner’s more famous paint: 
tings—the illustrative and picturesque landscapes, the heroic 
compositions, the battle pieces, and the sentimental anec- 
dotes, like the Temerarie or Sea Burial of Wilkie. 1 think 
most of these are very great paintings. The last is a spe 
tacular abstract composition in red, gray and black. But 
they are endangered by their obvious appeal. Instead I will 
try to trace, in terms of pictures most of which can be found 
in collections of reproductions, the evolution of Turner not 
only as an abstract artist but as a painter who was working 
towards a vision of a kind of space unknown in the occident 
Tintoretto and Tiepolo had preceded him, but their achieve 
ments were not understood. His were not to be understood 
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either. The 19th century appreciated him for his romantic, 
icruresque landscapes, the impressionists for his divided and 
prilliant color. The early 20th century smiled patronizingly. 
Speaking of his color and of the necessity of discussing 
him as a painter in books, it happens that Turner had very 
jittle respect for his metier, or at least no knowledge of color 
chemistry. Practically all of the few paintings in American 
collections bear little resemblance to their original state. 
In mid life he began to take more care. Even so, hundreds 
of his paintings had disintegrated or faded hopelessly by the 
time of his death. The best are in the great Turner gal- 
leries in the Tate, in the National Gallery, and in a few 
English private collections. There are, though, many volumes 
of excellent color reproductions in any well-stocked public 
library. 

| don’t want to talk about Turner’s technical means and 
his mastery of them. He was one of the first artists to use 
divided color consistently. He was one of the first artists 
to use pure spectrum color. He was one of the first artists 
to think of a painting as what has come to be called an 
abstraction. But these items in the history of art we have 
all learned in high school. Any revolutionary decorator 
could have accomplished as much. He is more important 
than this. 


Leaving aside for a moment the main development of 
Turner's art, 1 would like to say something about an aspect 
of his life which has always embarrassed his British bio- 
graphers and critics—his attitude toward people and toward 
sex. His human figures have a strange inhumanity. This 
is something that seems to have been a late 18th century 
convention. They are like Longhi but less doll-like, more 
pethaps like Goya than anyone else, whose Spain, Time, and 
History (1799) might have been painted by Turner. This 
is an attitude toward people which will lead eventually to 
Giacometti or Tanguy or, for that matter, Nadelman. These 
figures are the androids of science fiction—Between Decks 
(1827, Tate); Jessica (1830)—certainly one of the most 
startlingly human figures in the world’s art, she looks for 
all the world like a visitor popping her head out of a 
fying saucer; and the large, red, unfinished nude in the 
Tate, which certainly has none of the appearance of a calen- 
dar girl but is one of the hottest pictures ever painted—so 
much so that it is positively difficult to look at. I happened 
to have seen it the same day I saw Boucher’s La Petite 
Morphi, which was in London on loan at the time and which 
Savery great painting in its own right. No chasm separates 

two women, but a whole universe. I don’t wonder 
that Turner couldn't finish it. But as far as he went he 
painted one of the world’s most unforgettable thoughts. 


With these pictures, because of its color—red—and its 
teatment of interior light—shafts and whorls of sun motes 
—(these pictures all seem to have been painted at Petworth 
around 1830), it is convenient to place The Interior at 
Petworth (1830), the most fashionable of Turner's paintings 
nowadays, one of his greatest, and the first intimation of the 
purely visionary style of his last years. 

Looking into a book of Turner will impart something of 
the same sensation, but nothing can compare with walking 
into the great Turner galleries of the Tate. The sensation is 
fot an esthetic one but a human one. You feel immersed 
in the very being of a personality. It is like acquiring all at 
once a life time of a close family relationship. The ideal 
classical Painting is as impersonal as Poussin—the person 
‘imply does not exist behind the Canvas. A gallery full of 
Poussin’s would be a gallery full of independent objects of 
att which might just as well have grown naturally like 
“ystals. Only the full impact of room after room of in- 
tensely personal and expressionistic paintings like Turner's 
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can bring home the full meaning of expressionism, 
personalism. 

It is this personal power and personal integrity, fully as 
much as the plastic originality, which almost immediately 
overrides Turner’s taste. 

It is interesting to compare Blake and Turner. Once 
again, like Poe and Whitman, a culture reveals its polarity. 
Both of them were tasteless artists, yet with Palmer and 
Calvert they are the leading painters of Great Britain. They 
were tasteless artists because good taste was not so much bad 
as trivial. They were plebian artists and upstarts because 
official society was not so much vicious or dishonest as 
stereotyped. This is not always necessarily true, but looking 
back on the 19th and late 18th century, it is easy to believe 
that it has been. 

Blake drew rather than painted objects in empty space. 
His work was a sort of small hypertrophy of the principles 
of Renaissance art. He was to Marcantonio as Marcantonio 
was to Raphael or Michelangelo—a reduction in scale, an 
increase in specialization. With all his hatred of Newton, 
he was an eminently Newtonian painter. Doubless he would 
have hated Machiavelli too, but the figures of his mythology, 
whether plastic or literary, were isolated Renaissance men 
struggling with each other for mastery—Job, Los, Enithar- 
mon, Satan are figures like the Borgias and the Medicis. 

Turner painted, at least in his maturity, dynamic saturated 
space, all the forces of which were organically related like 
the strains and stresses, the vacuoles, vortices and pseudopods 
which make up the living processes of an amoeba. Even in 
the heroic paintings, Ulysses is a scrawl of color, Polyphemus 
a cloud. 

Both Turner and Blake started out as artists for the en- 
graver and continued such work all their lives. Blake's 
excited polemic, for outline, silhouette, sharp planes of black 
and white, is known to everyone. As for Turner, Pye, his 
best engraver, said, “The one great aim of landscape art is 
to enable the spectator to see, as it were, into space; and this 
can only be done by a perfect knowledge of light.” 

This is a description of emotional or even spiritual 
phenomena, rather than a statement of fact. If one compares 
Turner and his engravers with the work of Stothard and 
Blake, or even better with the contemporary French and 
Italian mezzotint and steel engravers, it is apparent that 


Angel in the Sun 





Interior at Petworth 


he was practically the inventor of the romantic vista whicn 
was to ornament the fine books of a century—the long re- 
ceding stage sets of tonalities, late afternoon light shining 
through the whole meteorological collection of cloud forms 
—so different from the building block landscapes, the cones, 
cylinders, and cubes, the representation of great mass typical 
of the classical tradition as seen in Poussin. And, of course, 
different from the linear art of the best French engravers. 
It is very seldom that an artist realizes immediately upon 
its invention the possibilities of a medium as Turner did 
those of steel engraving. The mezzoatine technique of the 
Liber Studiorum approaches the later attitude toward light, 
but the medium sets definite limits—the limits say, of the 
landscapes of Claude Lorraine or Rubens. The contrast of 
dark and light still looks suspiciously technical—sfumato. 
All his life Turner painted Norham Castle. Compare the 
early paintings with the famous watercolor of 1835, the 


mezzotint of the Liber Studiorum with the engraving. This 
attitude toward reality as a complex of vortices of pure light 
reaches its height in the engravings in pictures like Llanthony 


Between Decks 


Abbey (1835) in the England and Wales series. 

The next step plastically is A Storm in the Mounta 
(once in the Darrell Brown collection) but painted before ff 
1810. Only the lower right sixth of the painting contaigg 


some trees and cows. The rest is a turbulence of mingled 
rock, cloud, and light. 4 

By 1835, one of Turner's great years, many of the paign” 
ings and most of the watercolors have moved close 
abstraction. This is the year of Sunrise a Boat Betw 
Headlands, Hastings, and the most abstract Norham 
From this point on, Turner moved steadily toward pe 
mastery of a new vision. 

It is exciting to take another subject like Norham 
Castle and trace it down the years: St. Gothard Pass in thee 
Liber Studiorum. The sketches and watercolors of 189f) 
1803 culminate in the Pass of St. Gothard near Paidge 
(1843), once in Ruskin’s collection and now, as I rememben ll 
in the Tate. The last is like nothing else in the world gf 
art except Turner. This is the light metaphysics of the neg” 
Platonists and the medieval mystics. In paintings like thie, 
Turner may not be a greater painter than Sesshu, Ying 
Yu-Chien, Hsia Kuei, the dragon painters, Tintoretto, of 
Tiepolo. But he has fully understood the nature of this 
vision—certainly more fully than any western Europea 
artist except Tintoretto or Tiepolo. The principle difference 
with Turner is, again, this time on a very high level, his 
plebian taste. His concept of space is the same as Sesshu's, 
It is simply more simple-minded, less refined and les 
complex. In other words, less goes on in it and what does 
is more obvious. 

I should say that the great paintings always to be found 
on exhibition in the Turner galleries at the Tate or the Na- 
tional Gallery and all reproduced somewhere in color are The 
Burning of the Ships (after 1840, Tate), Snow Storm a 
Sea (1842, Tate), Rain, Steam, Speed (1844, National Gal- 
lery or Tate—they move it around), Swnrise with Sea 
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Keith Vaughn: Landscape with Two Bathers 





Britons in New York 0y LaVerne George 


Notes on Recent Exhibitions of British Art in New York 


If one were to draw inferences from the work of British 
artists on view this season in New York it would seem that 
they have been quite untouched by the ricocheting Paris and 
New York schools and that they have somehow maintained 
a detached and clear-browed preoccupation with reworking 
the offshoots of French discoveries of 40 years ago. The two 
current exhibitions which illustrate this view are Keith 
Vaughan’s at Durlacher (to February 26) and John Piper's 
at Valentin (to March 12). Vaughn, in his early 40s, is still 
frankly digesting aspects of Picasso, and the many studies of 
the male nude he has done in the last three years are serious 
and sober analyses of problems posed by the Demoiselles 
@Avignon and Cézanne’s bathers. The color is low keyed 
almost to a monotony of grays and gray-greens, but they are 
all accomplished and cerebral paintings. His landscapes are 
livelier but the forms hark back to the early expressionists 
and in his gouaches you find touches of other influences, but 
they have all been tempted by Vaughan’s own analytical 
control, by his pursuit of the solid and monumental. 

John Piper’s restraint is of quite a different order. He is 
a1 even more mature artist but the peculiar sense of dead 
cities that haunts his crisp, almost literal landscapes, seems 
0 come from an interior despair, especially in the gouache 
and oil which he has titled Stone Road—Portland. This, and 
Rocks on the Shore, are the dominant canvases in the current 
show and in each you see the control of the artist’s hand, 
but no real revelation of his meaning. The notes of brilliant 
Color are like a pitch pipe in the stillness that pervades his 
unpeopled places. 

_ The classical quality of these two artists makes the paint- 
ings of Francis Bacon and William Scott seem, in retrospect, 
more daring and original than when they appeared here last 
fall at Martha Jackson’s. In contrast to the highly respected 
Piper and Vaughan, it is no wonder that many British critics 
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consider Bacon a matter of “sound and fury.” The shock of 
his ruby-velvet wasteland for pale dogs and cardinals must 
be even greater in London than here. It is possible that in 
his native surroundings Bacon seems more terrifying than 
amusing, but it is hard to see why his flamboyance and 
melodrama are not more welcome there. William Scott, 
despite his pursuit of contemporary goals, does not generate 
the sparks that one watches for in truly experimental work. 

It may be that English soil cannot really nourish trans- 
planted goals and that native genius appears in individual 
contributions rather than movements. A figure like Henry 
Moore has emerged to reach international stature and in- 
fluence, yet his achievement in England of raising the general 
level of sculpture has not been part of a movement. And if 
the recent showing here of Reg Butler’s work (at Valentin’s ) 
is an indication, the weight of his influence can also be a 
check-rein on promising spirits. In Butler's new work the 
originality and vitality of his earlier bug-like wire and metal 
constructions has been swallowed in a striving for monu- 
mentality with figures, as in the Manipulator. There seems 
a danger that the impact of his emotions may be dulled by 
the complexity of the ideas which his technique seems to 
beckon. 

Barbara Hepworth’s new sculpture, shown with Bacon and 
Scott last fall, has maintained the stamp of her own particular 
purity and sensibility, notwithstanding Moore's emphatic in- 
fluence. But only in a few of the new works shown here 
were there signs of exploration in her own right. 

An accidental cross-section such as these recent exhibitions 
reveal, of course, is no basis for speculation on the future 
directions of British work. But it has offered an opportunity 
to look into what has been happening in the last few years, 
and it seems that Henry Moore still stands as the major 
achievement of his artistic generation in Britain. 


Francis Bacon: Head VI 


Art in Britain—1935-1955—Two Decades of Change 


by William Gaunt 


During the last 20 years there have been some notable 
changes and developments in British art—and British taste. 
A review of the pre-war situation would, I think, show that 
the year 1935 marks the end of a period and the beginning 
of another. Such a general statement applies more especially 
to the younger generation. Painters and sculptors, dis- 
tinguished in the 1920s, are still living, and scarcely to be 
relegated to a past age, but their style and outlook were long 
ago formed and matured and they have understandably re- 
mained independent of influences in these later years. For 
example, Sir Matthew Smith (b. 1879) who continues to 
delight with splendidly colored canvases remains in essence 
the fauvist who became the disciple of Henri Matisse in 
1910. Ben Nicholson (b. 1894), with great consistency 
and excellent taste, is faithful to the basically geometric or 
cubist abstraction, developed in the years following World 
War I. Frank Dobson (b. 1888) is a sculptor who has 
always been near to Maillol in his fine sense of plastic form. 

Until about 1935, many British artists were pre-occupied 
with the essential virtues of form and color, mainly in 
representational art and to the exclusion of literary elements. 
It was an inevitable reaction against a lingering proneness 
to Victorian sentiment and anecdote. The Victorian situa- 
tion, indeed, was reversed. Then, the British artist in close 
and sympathetic alliance with patrons at home, cared little 
about what was happening on the continent. Now, in the 
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early 20th century, he was estranged from the public a 
home (suspicious of anything new in art) and was closet 
than he had ever been to France and the works—and theories 
—evolved in Paris. Their dominant effect was reinforced 
by the criticism of Roger Fry (1866-1934), which so power 
fully championed a purified esthetic and so scathingly 
deprecated human or “literary” interest. A course of severe 
esthetic discipline had its astringent and salutary merits, and 
some, like the artists 1 have mentioned, had proved its value. 
Yet early in the 1930s there were signs of dissatisfaction 
The salutary discipline had a somewhat inhibiting effec 
Artists themselves felt that the influence of France threatened 
to become a tyranny; likewise (though he had opened may 
eyes to a vital element of beauty in pictures) the gospel of 
Fry. Was British painting to become merely a provincial 
and inferior version of that of the School of Paris? This 
was the uneasy question that occurred to a younger genet 
tion. “Few,” remarks one of its representatives, William 
Townsend (b. 1909), speaking of the early 1930s, “resisted 
the temptation to strive to be ‘in the movement.’ Stimulr 
ting as all this was, the influence of Paris in many ways W# 
very restricting to the English painter. Many of the subjecs 
and interests that might have proved fertile were so Ut 
fashionable as almost to be taboo.” ; 

As one break of the taboo came the London surrealist 
exhibition of 1936. It was true that surrealism like previous 
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of modern art had been nurtured in Paris. On the 
her hand it was in several respects a defiance of those 
ideas that had had an inhibiting effect. It allowed of the 
dreaded “literary” interest, it gave scope to the imagination 


‘I ind the sense of wonder. As far as it had a poetic or 


wmantic character it struck an always responsive chord in 
the British temperament though that chord had been long 
untouched. Not as a style or technique (it was neither) 
hut as a release of the imagination, surrealism was a turning- 
point in several careers—the beginning of the new phase. 
it is to be seen in the work of Paul Nash (1889-1946). 
jn middle age Nash, who interested himself a great deal in 
the surrealist “found object” (and produced, incidentally, a 
gries of excellent photographs of strangely fissured stones, 
wee roots and other fantasies of nature) obtained through 
the suggestions of surrealism a new and poetic vision. 
Always responsive to the southern English landscape, he 
tad previously painted it in terms of “formal relations” but 
in the 1930s he contemplated with fresh excitement, the 
fungus, or the neolithic dolmen that evoked a sense of 
mystery as in his Landscape of the Megaliths (1937) or the 
Wood of the Nightmares Tails, of the same year. 

To a younger man like Graham Sutherland (b. 1903), the 
evolution of whose work has been described in ARTS DIGEST 
in some detail, the influence of surrealism (perhaps we 
should include that of Nash himself) was even more de- 
cisive. The 1930s saw him abandon his early manner as 
etcher and illustrator and also the practise of painting from 
nature in favor of the imaginative development of mineral 
and vegetable motifs, monoliths and tree forms. 

Something of this is also to be seen in the progress of 
Henry Moore (b. 1898) as sculptor. He found “principles 
of form and rhythm from the study of natural objects such 
as pebbles, rocks, bones, trees, plants, etc.,” and he took 
from, or developed at the same time as the surrealists, the 

t idea of metaphor, one form, that is, often being presented 
in the guise of another; though he is to be distinguished 
fom the avowed surrealists in that he did not deliberately 
seek for weird and grotesque effect. 

Finally let us consider the diversion to romanticism in 
the 1930s as exemplified in the work of John Piper (b. 
1903). Here was a painter of abstract compositions who 


Henry Moore: Project for the Family 
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Kenneth Armitage: Mother and Child 


suddenly returned to the spirit of the romantic watercolorist, 
adding to the appreciation of aged or curious buildings a 
modern emotionalism. 

None of these changes, it is safe to say, would have met 
with the approval of Roger Fry, though there is no doubt 
they produced, as the example of Cézanne no longer pro- 
duced, that excitement in artists that leads to creative 
activity. Yet there was, besides the imaginative trend, 
another, an untheoretic, a programmeless reaction: that of 
younger artists, bewildered by, suspicious of, brilliant “move- 
ments” simply interested in what they saw around thm— 
people, buildings, landscapes, who let their pictures grow 
out of the things they looked at. They formed a school in 
the Euston Road in London where they worked (1937-9) 
with students whom they encouraged to “keep their eyes on 
what they saw.” Oddly enough, a poet, none other than 
W. H. Auden, was a compeer of this movement towards the 
everyday. Its resolute simplicity of outlook had a value of 
its own. The beautiful paintings of Victor Pasmore (b. 
1908 ), of Claude Rogers (b. 1907) of William Coldstream 
(b. 1908) and a number of others who form the Euston 
Road “School” (in a stylistic rather than an educational 
sense) were far distant from those of surrealistically in- 
spired British artists, but in one way a similar result was 
achieved—namely, the artists had gained a confident feeling 
of standing on their own feet, not merely being “modern” 
out of duty but following what deeply moved them. 

The imaginative and realist tendencies of the time, 
together with the abstract trend that was the logical fatality 
of the modern movement in general, were unaffected by 
World War II. Its main effect on the arts (which could 
scarcely have been foreseen) was to create a more sympa- 
thetic background and audience for them. A _ prophetic 
element in modern art had already shown itself in 1914- 
1918. Cubism and futurism, in the works of Paul Nash 
and C. R. W. Nevinson, had then proved the exactly ap- 
propriate means to depict the war of the trenches and the 
bleak Western Front. In 1940 and 1941, the apprehensions 
of surrealism were realised: the spectacle of fantastic ruin 
lent itself with grim aptness to the brush of a Sutherland 
or a Piper; or that of Paul Nash, again a war artist, notably 
in his picture of the fantastic rubbish heap of wrecked Ger- 


Jacob Epstein: Madonna and Child 





man planes after the Battle of Britain (Totes Meer). 

Cultural organization and a change in the public attitude 
were, however, more important than representations of war. 
The Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, 
which eventually became the Arts Council, was the first 
official gesture of support that Britain had given. In the 
public, too, years of darkness induced a craving for color, a 
realization of value in much of modern art that it had once 
ignored or despised. A break from war industry, exhibitions 
in factories and canteens, were receptively greeted. There 
was a reduction in the old breach between “modern” and 
“anti-modern” which in pre-war days had existed not only 
between public and artist, but in the old established art 
societies. 

It had made the public galleries hesitant to acquire con- 
troversial productions but in the war years the Tate Gallery 
began quietly to make up for some of its deficiencies in 
the representation of modern painting and sculpture by a 
series of purchases of decidedly catholic and, from a con- 
servative point of view, adventurous character. Britain 
emerged from the war in an appreciative mood towards the 
arts. The series of exhibitions of the work of European 
painters, Picasso, Klee, Van Gogh, Matisse, organized by 
the Arts Council and Tate Gallery, were seen by crowds 
without precedent. The conservative Royal Academy was 
broadminded enough to devote its spacious galleries to an 
exhibition of L’Ecole de Paris; and an exhibition of the 
old type of academic picture, bought for the nation under 
the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, caused some nostalgic 
sighs among the elderly, but was otherwise taken finally 
to mark the passing of an era. 


The new background of official patronage (limited as it 
is in the main to helpfully meant recognition rather than 
extensive purchase) and of public interest (if not private 
patronage) seems in the post-war years to have exerted a 
favorable, psychological effect on the artist and to have 
confirmed the tendency to work freely and confidently with- 
out the old reliance on the French nexus. One ought not 
to give the impression that a golden age had arrived but 
the independence and originality of a number of British 
artists has certainly become evident. The expanding powers 
of Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland, in particular, going 
far beyond the influences of the 1930s, have won interna- 
tional esteem such as no British artist since Constable has 
received. Both have a rare quality of imagination; it is 
present in Moore’s Utopian figures grandly designed to stand 
in the open-air landscape or in such a “moment of vision” 
(to use Sir Kenneth Clark’s phrase) as Sutherland's Entrance 
to a Lane. It is the gift of each to make the modern means 
of expression applicable to a variety of tasks, not excluding 
the profoundly serious task of religious sculpture and paint- 
ing, and not allowing the feeling for nature to be engulfed 
in the abstract exercise. One turns from Moore's massive 
simplifications in stone to his drawings of people in the 
wartime Tube shelters, from Sutherland’s symbolic thorn- 
bushes to his remarkable series of portraits, the “force and 
candor,” in the Prime Minister's own phrase, of his portrait 
of Sir Winston Churchill (1954). 

In post-war painting, to speak generally there are three 
main threads. The unpretentious but earnest realism of 
the Euston Road School has become a kind of new aca- 
demicism (in a favorable sense of the word). The practise 
of “keeping their eyes on what they see” has inspired a 
number of artists to seek beauty among the buses, railway 
bridges, poster boardings and back streets of the average 
townscape, like Ruskin Spear (b. 1911) who might be 
called the “master of Hammersmith Broadway.” Others 
have applied a not dissimilar vision to the everyday simplici- 
ties of the domestic interior, treated unsentimentally, if not 
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harshly, like such young painters as Edward Middleditch (} 
1923) and Jack Smith (b. 1928). 

The second thread is that of imaginative or romantic 
painting, still sometimes reminiscent of surrealism.. "Ro, 
mantic naturalism” is probably as apt a phrase as any to 
describe the work of John Milton (b. 1917) and John 
Craxton (b. 1922). A good instance of how the British 
painter has assimilated modern means and used them to his 
own purpose is to be found in Minton’s paintings of Thame 
wharves and barges. The element of pain, horror or disquiet by V 
in the modern imagination is a separate expression in British |” 
painting, as in the sombre pictures of Edward Burra (b, 
1905); and no living painter perhaps has produced such 
macabre canvases as Francis Bacon (b. 1910), uncomfortably 
thrilling in effect though the thrill is clearly to be djs. 
tinguished from the “petit frisson” of a purely esthetic kind 
Without this horror, but with a remarkable, if still youthfully 
quaint invention, is the work of Diana Cumming (b. 1929), 

The insistence on incisive outline to obtain fantastic effect 

so notable in Sutherland’s work, reappears in the wave shapes 

of this young painter’s The Flood, painted in 1954, but this, | # the 

nevertheless is a decidedly original conception. say 
The third thread is that of abstraction, or non-tepre. } * PO 

sentationalism, a powerful force which is held in check and} fi 

in a certain tense relationship by the imaginative mood of wher 

British art, but takes its toll of realism with which it js that 

obviously incompatible. Present British interest in this form bein 
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of expression has produced some revaluation of its earlier bea 
phases. Ben Nicholson, for instance, emerges or re-emerges , 
as a distinguished practitioner. Wyndham Lewis, since 191 prob 
undervalued or overlooked as a painter, is now represented } "8 : 
in the Tate Gallery by products of his isolated and fastidious en 
gifts. As Lewis himself has remarked, the abstract is “some } 
thing to be used in a humanly significant context” or ese | * . 
“a new language altogether of form and color.” He did * 
not choose to “dehumanise” his vision, but this is the en- . 


deavour in which some British artists are now (like artists in 
; f 
elsewhere) engaged. So admirable a realist as Victor Pas- 
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Graham Sutherland: Entrance to a Lane 
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Two Years of 


British Movies 


by Vernon Young 


If the principle that it’s better to say nothing if you can’t 
say something good were universally observed, it would be 
a poor lookout for criticism. The most a critic can do in 
the face of such a challenge to his courtesy is to give credit 
where it’s deserved and then insist on his remaining privilege, 
that of being captious—which to some is a synonym for 
being negative. In the ensuing paragraphs I am going to 
be captious about British film exports of the last two years. 

“The Captain's Paradise,” written for Alec Guiness, is 
probably the most faultless English movie shown here dur- 
ing the period and, although I do not believe comedy to be 
aless cogent view of things than tragedy, it seems significant 
to me that this jocose departure from the subject of bigamy 
is the wisest comment the English have been cinematically 
able to make. “Genevieve” has also rocked American 
audiences; it is indeed good, clean antiquarian fun (with an 
amazingly resourceful sound track) but it can scarcely be 
pointed to as an instance of very artful content. “Hobson's 
Choice”, for seven-eigths of its length, is a merrily unflinch- 
ing observation of the Coal Age shopkeeper and his terribly 
enterprising womenkind; thereafter the shrewder inferences 
ate abandoned for a kind of middle-period H. G. Wells 
version of social compromise. Strange temporizing from 
David Lean, whose “Oliver Twist” is one of the great film 
adaptations! “Crash of Silence”, where some wonderful 
sound-and-sight drama is built up from the isolation and 
therapy of a deaf girl, is rigged with a pontoon-plot of 
priggish misunderstanding between three dismally earnest 
adults. So it goes. When one has granted that these four 
ae nonetheless films of better-than-average style and 
Material in the commercial-movie world, toleration has 
tached its limit. 

For there is no question, after adding up the recent 
tepertory, that British writers, producers and directors are 
playing safe, that the matter and method of their films con- 
stitute a flight from the art of film-making, as surely as the 
most vulgar regressions of Cinemascope. The products they 
have sent here since 1952 fall into a few definable and 
dosely related categories: those whose sources are familiar 
to the public-library readers of novels (“The Pickwick 
Papers,” “Animal Farm,” “The Heart of the Matter,” the 
Father Brown-Guinness film); those adapted from plays or 
Witten as if they might better have been plays to begin 
with (“The Importance of Being Earnest,’ “Murder on 
Monday,” “The Final Test,” “The Holly and the Ivy,” “The 
Young Wives’ Tales,” “Hobson's Choice”); those present- 
MB 00 risk because either their plots or their general 
ingredients have been previously tested—the class-conscious 
Murder yarn, the Child-as-Victim, the quaint, virtuous out- 

€r, the chin-up war saga (“Mr. Denning Drives North,” 
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Still from “Lovers, Happy Lovers” 


“Turn the Key Softly,” “The Yellow Balloon,” “High and 
Dry,” “Scotch o. Rocks,” “The Beachcomber,” “The Cruel 
Sea,” “The Malta Story”); and those that may be involved 
in any of these categories but in addition flirt (from a polite 
distance) with “final” questions (“The Holly and the Ivy,” 
“The Detective,” “Heart of the Matter”). And “A Queen 
is Crowned”—a newsreel muffled in ermine—is to the non- 
fiction film what the above are to the fiction film. 


I would be the first to admit that among these there have 
been many admirable performances and from time to time 
some very decent sentiments expressively conveyed. But over 
them all there is an odor of Bovril, and none of them are 
movies. There is a persistent tendency, native to the British 
filmmaker (if I were discussing literature, I'd call it the 
Dickensian curse), to use the motion picture as a vehicle 
for characterization, exclusively. The tendency often gives 
to their movies a human dimension and civic substance 
lacking in ours; by the same token it is fatal to the essential 
values of cinema. The efforts of Hitchcock (the younger), 
of Grierson and his followers, of Carol Reed, of Thorold 
Dickinson, each in his own way, to flout expectations culti- 
vated in the theatre or the armchair have had no continu- 
ously influential effect; lately, more than ever, British films 
have been purposely deprived, by the subject matter chosen 
for them, of any imaginative treatment. The exposition of 
publican jokes or solemnities that entrench the drearier mid- 
dle-class assumptions (and diction! ) can dispense with the 
visual art of the film, together with anything so indelicate 
as a universal idea. (The sexual and class bigotries that 
underlie “Mr. Denning,” “The Final Tesi, “Murder on Mon- 
day,” “The Holly and the Ivy,” and “Genevieve,” if you 
look closely, should be unpalatable to a civilised mentality ). 

Labor-government morality? The monopolistic influence 
of J. Arthur Rank? Cultural lag? Foreign competition, 
to be met only by duplicating the accepted whimsies? All 
these are possible causes of the anecdotal, non-plastic, horta- 
tory qualities of the English commercial film; probably no 
single factor is responsible. Ironically, as a result, the best 
film made in England last year and the most searchingly 
saucy criticism of British mores was made by a Frenchman. 
René Clément’s “Lovers, Happy Lovers” (“Knave of Hearts” 
was the British-market title), the odyssey of a French liber- 
tine looking for a rich Penelope amid the toast and fog of 
London, is at once sardonic and compassionate, brilliantly 
performed by Gerard Phillipe and four English actresses. 
Clément beat the English on their own ground, that of the 
talk-film, while detailing, with camera and sound, a wealth 
of spirited variations. It is not surprising, in view of the 
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Fragonard: An Actor as Don Quixote 


Chicago by Allen S. Weller 


French Classics and 
Three Americans 


Chauncey McCormick was for 30 
years a trustee of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and for ten years its presi- 
dent. His death last fall removed one 
of the great figures from the life of his 
native city, and the museum to which 
he devoted so much attention has now 
produced the kind of a memorial 
which he would have liked, a fitting 
tribute to his taste and distinction. 
This is the small but very choice ex- 
hibition of 39 works, “Great French 
Paintings” (through Feb. 20). 

There are 27 artists represented; 
they come from 14 different museums 
and 20 private collections. The Insti- 
tute staff selected works which are not 
only of fine quality, but which are in 
many cases relatively unfamiliar, at 
least to Chicagoans. Chronologically, 
the collection ranges from the intense 
clarity of the Rockefeller 15th century 
portrait of Jeanne de Montague, to 
Picasso and Braque. But the major 
emphasis is on the 19th century, par- 
ticularly the impressionists and _post- 
impressionists. The stately Gauguin, 
Tehura, belonged to Mr. McCormick 
himself; four other Chicago collectors 
are also included, Leigh Block (Fra- 
gonard, Chardin, Daumier), Nathan 
Cummings (Pissaro), Max Epstein 
(Clouet), and Samuel Marx (Braque, 
Matisse, Picasso). The Art Institute 
itself shows for the first time two 
paintings from the Joseph Winter- 
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botham collection which has recently 
entered the museum: the often repro- 
duced Degas Woman in Rose Hat, 
and a sharply vibrant Van Gogh Self 
Portrait. 

An exhibition of this discrimination 
allows each work to proclaim its es- 
sential and individual qualities with- 
out disturbing overtones. Nothing 
has been included primarily for the 
sake of historical completeness, but, 
though the collection makes no pre- 
tense at representation of all the major 
lines of development of the period it 
covers, a strong sense of tradition 
emerges. 

The rococo is beautifully expressed 
in works by Watteau (Cleveland Mu- 
seum) and Pater (Toledo Museum), 
and begins to achieve greater monu- 
mentality in Robert (Nelson Gallery, 
Kansas City). The elegant sobriety of 
the Ingres portrait of Mlle. Gonin 
(Taft Museum, Cincinnati), the two 
spacious and clear architectural sub- 
iects by Corot (Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia Museum), 
point the way to later realistic and im- 
pressionistic movements. The Metro- 
politan Museum’s Manet is a familiar 
masterpiece; much less well known 
but thoroughly characteristic is the 
brilliant portrait of Emilie Ambre as 
Carmen (Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott). 
There is a curious portrait of two 
greyhounds by Courbet which has re- 
cently entered the St. Louis Museum. 
Monet, Renoir (the resplendent 
Laughton Judgment of Paris), Mori- 


French 15th Century: Portrait of Jeanne de Montagu 











sot, and Vuillard are strongly em- 
phasized. An impeccable Seurat har- 
bor scene (Mr. William Burden) and 
three Cézannes of the finest quality 
represent with great distinction a 
period which was close to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s heart. The entire exhibi- 
tion is a beautiful and fitting tribute. 










The Arts Club is exhibiting the work 
of three painters, Hazel Janicki, Hedda 
Sterne, and Joseph Glasco, through 
February. A more diverse trio could 
hardly be assembled, but the decided 
interest which attaches to each of them 























is in a way enhanced by the strange eS 
contrasts which this unexpected group: J 
ing achieves. a 

Janicki paints in precise egg tem |.) 
pera on gesso, often using a consid- tio 
erable amount of gold leaf and incised 
detail. The color values are close with “s 
a kind of restrained tension; the drafts- Pi 
manship refined and delicate. Thete | 
is an interesting and somewhat afl- ore 
biguous combination of represent } 4 
tional figure designs with large, slow | ¢ 
moving abstract forms, which, on chi 
closer analysis, may turn out to be } ¥ 
closeups of “realistic” elements. The in 
surfaces are smooth, but there is a lot ol 
of purely pictorial texture, which, @ ] 
this day of gauging and mountainous | | 
pigment, gives an effect of welcome “ 
and confident virtuosity. The figures | 
are lonely, isolated. The possible dif | |, 
ficulty in this type of highly sophist- } ) 
cated and thoughtful painting 8 * J] 
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ig more apparent when we see a group 
of works than it is in looking at one 
of them—but taken as a whole, they 
show technical and ideological control 
which today is rare. 

Ten recent oils by Hedda Sterne 
show her pursuing the theme of urban 
gructure, movement, and scale with 
increasing power. Like many artists 
today, she avoids the motif of man as 
man, but emphasizes a kind of inde- 

t life and creative development 
in the mechanistic forms which man 
has created. In a few cases we identify 
specific origins: the bare branches of 
trees in front of big fragments of tall 
windowed facades—but more often it 
is the contrast of rigid and moving, the 
tense equilibrium of a true revolu- 
tion of circular forms, mechanistic 

hurtling into space, luminous 
propeller-like actions, which are built 
into these compositions. The very 
shapes of the pictures—tall and thin, 
of in one case, circular—make them a 
physical part of contemporary experi- 
ences in a peculiar way. 

























The Rosenthal A ffair 







A move by members of the Los An- 
geles city council to melt down the 
controversial $10,000 Bernard Rosen- 
thal sculpture at the entrance to the 
uncompleted Police Facilities Build- 
ing was launched even as workmen 
were putting their finishing touches on 
its installation. This shocking demand, 
feminiscent of totalitarian predelic- 
tion for the destruction of books and 
art works, climaxes years of philistine 
campaigning by some of the more vit- 
tiolic municipal politicians. 

Many Southern California artists of 
note are up in arms about this latest 
move by the forces led by Council- 
man Harold Harby and the Hearst 
press. They hope that artists all over 
the country will come to the defense 
of sculptor Rosenthal’s competent ar- 
chitectural sculpture. Rosenthal him- 
lf has indicated that he will resist 
ay plan to destroy his work and 
would sue to regain possession if the 
‘ouncil should adopt Harby’s sugges- 
tion that his 14-foot 1000-pound brass 

bronze sculpture be consigned to 
‘smelter and its metal salvaged for a 
ublet_ memorializing policemen who 
have given their lives in service to the 
community. 


Typical of the vituperation hurled 
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There is no doubt that we see in 
Joseph Glasco a strangely individual 
talent. The 15 drawings in the present 
show are achieved with a curious kind 
of line, big and flowing in direction 
and movement, but somehow also re- 
luctant and under compulsion. There 
are huge figures with minute heads, 
features, hands, and feet, with an ar- 
chaic emphasis on circular joints and 
the multiplicity of such marginal ele- 
ments as fingers, toes, and eyes. Often 
Glasco concentrates openness at the 
center of a composition, within the 
confines of the slipping outline, in- 
stead of outside the form represented, 
as is usual in almost all earlier styles. 
His line models space in an effective 
way, directs us in a series of leaps 
from one element to another with un- 
gainly delicacy. Aside from these enig- 
matic nudes, there are a number of 
drawings of enormous and ominous 
cats. Three of the works are in color, 
but the present exhibition does not 
exploit the extraordinary and equally 
individual color of the artist. 


Los Angeles by Henry J. Seldis 


at Rosenthal is this Harby evaluation 
of the controversial sculpture: “This 
is a shameless, soulless, faceless, race- 
less, gutless monstrosity that will live 
in infamy.” 

To any less prejudiced observer, the 
councilman’s only correct statement 
was that the semi-abstract, monumen- 
tal welded sculpture is, indeed, face- 
less. Yet it is easy to determine who 
is really losing face in this contro- 
versy—Harby and his fellows or Ros- 
enthal. 

The interesting work represents a 
father, young boy, mother and a babe 
in arms, expressing the idea that the 
Police Department is dedicated to the 
protection of the family.” 

Nothing can be done until the new 
building is formally turned over to 
the city in a month or so. Previously 
city councilmen tried unsuccessfully to 
cancel Rosenthal’s contract for the 
sculpture since he and the architect 
had been given the blessing of the 
Municipal Art Commission. 

Meanwhile a Philadelphia collector, 
Benjamin D. Bernstein, has offered 
$10,000 for the Rosenthal work, with 
the intention of giving it to Fair- 
mont Park. Bernstein announced that 
he had deposited that sum in a Phila- 





delphia bank to cover the purchase. 
“What's the matter with Los Angeles?” 
he asked. “You missed a wonderful 
Opportunity to acquire the Arensberg 
collection, and now you talk of melt- 
ing down a fine work of art.” 
Bernstein's words touch a sensitive 
nerve here in a city where contempor- 
ary art has already been denied ade- 
quate recognition and_ exhibition 
space, despite the large number of 
artist-residents. Everyone here is hop- 
ing that reputable artists from all 
parts of the country will help Los An- 
geles’ more enlightened citizens keep 
their councilmen from this act of 


vandalism. 
Elmer Bischoff’s current one-man 
show at the Paul Kantor Gallery 


would attract well-deserved attention 
even without the local dearth of exhi- 
bitions. The talented young San Fran- 
cisco artist is hardly known in the 
southern part of the state and this ex- 
hibition does not only offer Southern 
Californians a sense of discovery but 
leads to certain speculations about 
some sort of “return to nature” evi- 
denced by an increasing number of 
young abstract-expressionists. 


Having been among the many tal- 
ented California artists, who aban- 
doned pictorial definition for plastic 
suggestion only five or six years ago, 
leading the way toward intuitive com- 
positions with little reference to natu- 
ral or literal motifs, Bischoff now pre- 
sents huge canvases where his strong 
feeling for the material and substance 
of oil painting is combined with semi- 
abstract or strictly representational 
images. 

Interestingly enough, Bischoff’s sure 
and arbitrary use of strong color and 
abstract design provides the dynamics 
in paintings with rather commonplace 
subject matter and even the most real- 
istic of his works maintain a domi- 
nance of color and rhythm to which 
subject matter is secondary. 


To compare his most recent abstrac- 
tions Ocean and River with his group 
of jazz players or his sweeping, monu- 
mental Woman in Bed, is to conclude 
that only through his full and sensi- 
tive participation in the abstract-ex- 
pressionist movement could Bischoff 
have come to his present phase of 
painting. 

Does this phase represent a reac- 
tion toward the rejection of subject 
matter and the acceptance of semi- 
automatic painting or does it reflect a 
search for a synthesis between image 
and abstraction? It seems to me that 
whatever the answer, the validity of 
Bischoff’s present approach lies in the 
extraordinary vitality of his current 
one-man show—despite its feeling of 
transitional experimentation. 


Time and Time Again 


That time is an enemy of perfection 
was evident in the Fogg Museum's ex- 
hibition, “Ancient Art in American 
Private Collections.” Of the 400 
pieces from Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome, time had touched 
or marred nearly all. From the severed 
head of Periander, a side had fallen 
away to time, and the face, wreathed 
in curls, benign, as only a face that has 
seen through time can be, gave evi- 
dence of more subtle deteriorations. 
Time had brushed the mane of the 
Grecian horse and had softened the 
drawing (Artemis and a_ prancing 
fawn) on the vases. Over most of these 
objects time had swarmed like a great 
ocean, withdrawn and buried them, 
only after centuries to relinquish 
them, as a great ocean yielding up rich 
and strange treasures. 

But such is the munificence of time 
that its accomplishments may often 
equal the sum of its destructions. It is 
time that has preserved many of these 
works, hidden them, one supposes, 
from the more complete destructions 
that might have occurred in time. 
What is more awesome is the com- 
posure that time has put upon them. 
They have a stillness that nothing can 
penetrate. Should one of them be, 
suddenly, shattered, there is a feeling 
that the same stillness would adhere 
to all of its parts. The sleek, black, 
almost perfect horse from the Morgen- 
roth collection, stands, hoof raised, 
bemused in time. Even the delightful 
bronze of Europa, holding a prim, tri- 
umphant banner aloft while the bull 
carries her gently away, seems to be 
riding into remoteness, against all our 
prejudices for immediacy. 

The dogma of immediacy, the sense 
that between the act of creation and 
the act of viewing no time must inter- 
vene, that the creative act must always 
be discernibly present in the work, is 
one of the articles of belief for much 
of modern art. Not that many of the 
works in the Fogg exhibition do not 
have a similar immediacy, (the in- 
evitable Cycladic women, for instance, 
or the stylized animal scuptures) but 
that such immediacy as they do have 
is gratuitous, not strenuously affirmed 
as a profession of faith. Modern works, 
if one can make such a generalization, 
tend to destroy time by refusing it, 
whereas the works in the current 
exhibition have conquered time by 
surrendering to it. 

One can only wonder at the perfec- 
tion that some of them must have had 
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Boston by James Mellow 
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Seong Moy: Woodcut 


when they were first created. Yet in 
their destruction they seem to have 
suffered no loss. The eyes that might, 
perhaps, have been a little too cold, 
a little too proud, have been softened 
by a patient and irrevocable process. 
Mortality, to reverse a line from Keats, 
weighs heavily on them like unwill- 
ing sleep. 


Immediacy is the virtue of Seong 


Moy. In the show of his paintings and* 


prints on view at the Mirski Gallery, 
there is a dialogue in process between 
two voices. When Moy speaks in a 
small way, it is with iridescence and 
vibrant activity. When he makes a 
larger statement, it is almost always 
with darker tones, more subtle rela- 
tionships in color, the element is water 
and the brightness of his smaller 
paintings falls away in subsiding fires 
and small embers. There are exceptions 


Washington by Judith Kaye Reed mo 


Coiuservatives and Others 


A January tempest at the Corcoran 
Gallery started the New Year in fight- 
ing mood when the 9th annual area 
exhibition opened with a painting sec- 
tion pleasing to no one except the 
famous juror, Andrew Wyeth. Indig- 
nation and surprise was voiced every- 
where, even among painters who 
passed Wyeth’s puzzling standards. A 
major event, the show covers paint- 
ing, sculpture, prints and crafts, with 
each section picked by a single juror— 
ironically voted in by the artists’ own 
societies. This year those concerned 
decided to have the oil section, always 
the largest, limited to 100 pictures. 
But Wyeth pushed discrimination even 
farther: out of 947 paintings sub- 
mitted he chose exactly 50 by 44 





to this, going in both directions 
Window Box Plants, a small painting 
with intersecting shapes of blue 
purple, and gray, and the large slender 
painting, Classical Bride, a sheath of 
flaming color. They suggest, perhaps 
it is only peculiar to this exhibition, 
that Moy’s two voices are attempting} A 
to achieve the equilibrium of tha} in 
Chinese symbol, whose name I have§ Nig 
forgotten, where the twin dark and] ton’ 
light shapes are resolved in a circle} Gal 
There is in this duality at work in} Roo 
Moy’s art, between the active and the} sens 
contemplative, between the noon} thet 
whiteness of Conversation and the} lanc 
blue night of Three Figures, a further} Tit 
definition in terms of time, between} Glu 
time present and time past, between} wo 
the immediacy of his technique and] aie 
the classical fiigures and tradition} Wa 
Chinese theatre from which many of} Wi 
his subjects are taken. ! 
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painters, nearly all of them conserva be 
tives. His reported reason? “To} @ 
achieve a harmonious show.” M 
If this reduction had resulted in a0 





exhibition of high quality and interest 
there would still have been some com 
plaints, but there would also have been 
grounds for defense. What makes the 
exhibition truly shocking, however, § 
its dullness. Here is a parade of pic 
tures, so many of which lack fresh- 
ness of idea, vision and even superior 
craftsmanship that the luster of the 
best works is diminished by the drab 
company. How Wyeth, so gifted 8 
painter himself, could be content with 
this defiant and dreary conservatism 
is mysterious indeed. 
While it is known that a few paint 
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WH as did not submit work for Wyeth’s 
conservative judgment, other who did 
fared badly. Missing names in the 
| ahibition include some of the region’s 
tyst known artists, among them Rob- 
et Gates, Jack Lewis, Richard Lahey 
ind Mitchell Jamieson. Of the Cor- 
coran School's painting staff, only two 
men are represented. The watercolor 
where Wyeth hung 32 pic- 
mes out of the 300 submitted—is 
skimpy in its representation of 
gvailable talent. 
“The conservative nature of the show 
its dullness—is further empha- 
by the fact that the Institute of 
memporary Arts, which uses gal- 
leis in the Corcoran for its shows, 
now has on exhibition the first part of 
a “Trends in Painting” series showing 
work by the abstract expressionists 
irections | and calligraphists: Salemne, Baziotes, 
painting} Motherwell, Stamos, Tomlin and Gott- 
of blue} lieb, The contrast may please some 
ye slender} conservative diehards, but even the 
sheath of most nihilistic of these painters dis- 
, perhaps} play boldness, a sometime virtue much 
hibition} needed on the neighboring walls. 
tempting} Among the outstanding paintings 
of thar} in the Annual are Keith Martin's 
e I have} Nightscape with Fireflies; Mimi Bol- 
dark and} ton's Snow Fence (purchased by the 
a circle} Gallery); Marlin Fenical’s Night 
work in} Roofs, whose strength lies in its quiet, 
> and the} sensitive treatment of a_ popular 
re noon} theme; abstractions by Kenneth No- 
and the} land, Howard Mehring and Turhan 
a further} Tirana; good genre pieces by Jacob 
between} Glushakow and Joseph Sheppard and 
between} works by Louise Craven, Helen Ren- 
ique and} nie, Jack Perlmutter, Bella Kaplan, 
-aditiona | Walter Gretschel and Naomi Rabb- 
many of | Winston. 

Among the watercolors notable 
works include pictures by George 
Bayliss, Jr., and Samuel Bookatz, both 
gallery purchases; Leonard Maurer’s 
spirited Migration and Don Mundt's 
textured Old Door, quite Wyeth in 
mood itself. 

The consistently interesting sculp- 
ture section was picked by Alexander 
Archipenko. Among its 35 works, 
chosen from 136 submissions, are Pie- 

conserva | "0 Lazzari’s fine head, Heritage; Ta- 
n? “To kako Mori’s Mother and Child: John 
Mitchell's odd but successful treatment 
ed in anf 9 Woman; Maxim Elias’ columnar 
1 interest Friends, Anne Truitt’s Head, Robert 
me com-| Kuhn's Man-in-Flight, and works by 
ave been | Thelma Simms, Eugene Wheeler, Ida 
vakes the Ardouy, Jack Goembel and A. Giam- 
wever, is} Pietro. 
e of pic} From the prints and drawings the 
ck fresh Corcoran purchased B. Olin Greenly’s 
superiot Heft and Perlmutter’s color abstract, 
r of thef Window Lights. Other good works 
the drab} here are signed by Grace Gorlitz, Nor- 
gifted af Ma Mazo, John Mitchell, Donald Uh- 
ent with lin, Samuel Bookatz and Aaron Sopher. 
ervatism} 0 the ceramic group, marked by good 
use of simple forms, objects by Elee 
Odgson, Lisle Pursel and Olin Rus- 
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sum were especially effective. Silver 
and textiles, shown for the first time 
in the annual, had attractive entries by 
Rufus Jacoby, Henry Hopkins, Michael 
Arpad and Mary Alice Bingham. 
Stained glass panels by Frederica Fields 
and Frank Frucci should also be men- 
tioned. 

To compensate for the excess of 
conservative expression at the Cor- 
coran, visitors could also turn to the 
Phillips Gallery in January to see a 
joint exhibition by three Canadians, 
called “Abstract Expressionist Paint- 
ing.” The artists—who represented 
their country last summer at the Ven- 
ice Biennale—are Paul Emile Borduas, 
Bertram Charles Binning and Jean Paul 
Riopelle. They work in widely differ- 
ent idioms suited to their contrasting 
aims. 

Shown at the Obelisk Gallery in 
January were paintings by Edmond 
Casarella and Benjamin Rowland. 


Casarella is another talented American 
who has gone to Italy on a Fulbright 
grant and returned with perceptive, 
architectural mood abstractions that 
employ line and color to good effect. 
Rowland, professor of fine arts at Har- 
vard University, works fancifully in 
watercolors that reveal his attachment 
to ancient art. Ira Schwartz, a young 
painter whose work was first shown at 
the Museum of Modern Art last year, 
was seen at the Fantasy Gallery last 
month. Diner, a Hopperesque study of 
a multiple American landmark; a 
crisply painted Garden and Merry Go 
Round showed him at his best. 

European art was represented by an 
exhibition of watercolors and _litho- 
graphs by the Swiss artist, Hans Erni, 
at the Whyte Gallery (to Feb. 5) and 
an exhibition of Kaethe Kollwitz 
prints and drawings at the Bader Gal- 
lery. 


Philadelphia by Sam Feinstein 


The State of Criticism 


The enjoyment of Philadelphia’s first 
art festival, scheduled for February 25 
to March 13, will depend upon which 
dictionary definition one prefers for 
the word: if it is “festival, (2) a social 
gathering, private or public, at which 
entertainment and refreshments are 
provided,” the event should be a huge 
success; if, on the other hand, it is “(1) 
a time of feasting,” Philadelphians may 
have considerable difficulty in knowing 
which foods to feast upon. 

From an art standpoint, the cooks 
kere are more publicized than the cook- 
ing, since the newspapers which carry 
art columns, the Inquirer and the Bul- 
letin, prefer lauding the artists of local 
prestige to the clarifying of art stand- 
ards or the expressions of opinions 
other than those of sweetness and fog. 

Artists have found, in the city of 
brotherly love, that it is a distinct 
advantage to join the brothers. The 
Inquirer's art column is considered 
merely a catalogue of friendships, 
serving its favorites faithfully. Inde- 
pendent galleries, which may be show- 
ing artists outside the critic’s circle, 
wait wistfully for a visit or a line. 

Recently, at one of them, I heard a 
critic ask, over the telephone, for the 
gallery director's description of the 
pictures being shown. I heard the di- 
rector plead vainly for the critic to risk 
personal contact with the abstractions. 
Another writer has stated publicly that 
if he had expressed controversial opin- 
ions instead of merely reporting, he 
could not hold his job. 


Numbed but unenlightened by the 
name-puffing, the layman here yearns 
for some objective basis upon which to 
orient his artistic judgment. Yearn- 
ing for applause, the artists, in notable 
instances, are numbing their talents, 
forfeiting their search for significant 
pictorial utterance and subjecting their 
work to prettifying, recognizably safe 
techniques. The circular rut is now 
complete; the festival can only measure 
its diameter. 


Among the few voices remaining 
unstilled in Philadelphia is that of 
Leonard Nelson, who is currently hold- 
ing a one-man show at the Dubin Gal- 
leries. A prolific artist, Nelson works 
with abstract forms in sculpture as well 
as painting. The sculpture—welded 
into thin intersections which enclose 
space rather than supplant it with 
massed bulk—assumes a tenuous elas- 
ticity; mobility and lightness are its 
major characteristics. 

The paintings steal this show, how- 
ever, for they indicate a growth of the 
artist’s concept since his last exhibition 
at this gallery two years ago. His work 
at that time was dominated by baroque 
elements based on the human figure, 
rather cerebrally contrived and bunched 
into a calligraphic turbulence a little 
like the muscled lumps of an overde- 
veloped strongman, so that the paint- 
ings’ impact was one of complex but 
unresolved activity. This years can- 
vases, related essentially to landscape 
themes, are synthesized into a rhythmic 
and more deeply moving simplicity; 
what emerges is an enveloping mood, 
concentrated in each but varying with 
the different paintings. 
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Thomas Eakins: Walt Whitman 


Eakins: Miss Van Buren 





Eakins Comes of Ace by Bennard B. Perlman 


In commemoration of its 150th anniversary year, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has presented one of 
its most ambitious exhibitions. Retrospective in nature, the 
show brings together works of the 25 most eminent painters 
associated with the Academy since its founding in 1805. 

As one wanders through the main galleries which have 
been given over to the display, the magic names of Peale, 
Bingham, Henri, Glackens and Marin appear under some of 
the most distinguished works of American art. Although each 
effervescent viewer may point out his particular favorite, 
no one can help but pause in front of a kindly yet forceful 
portrayal of Walt Whitman by America’s most famed realist, 
Thomas Eakins. 

Were Eakins alive today (he died in 1916), he might 
consider his inclusion among the select 25 artists as a crown- 
ing achievement heaped upon the many recent honors which 
have been so late in arriving. Almost completely overlooked 
by the critics, the patrons and the public during his lifetime, 
Eakins is just now receiving the recognition which his bit- 
ing portrayals of life deserve. 

An unpretentious and straight-forward individual, Thomas 
Eakins could not help but make enemies during the height 
of his creativity in the 1870’s and 80's. When the Urban 
League in his native Philadelphia commissioned him to paint 
a portrait of then-President Rutherford B. Hayes, they ex- 
pected a conventional half-length figure executed from a 
photograph. Instead the end result, sketched from life, was 
a full-length portrayal of a dignified Chief Executive at his 
desk in shirt sleeves, his face flushed in the summer heat. At 
first the league refused to accept the painting. Then, a short 
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time after it was hung in their collection, it disappeared. 

In 1875, when Eakins painted a well-known surgeon per- 
forming an operation before a gallery of medical student, 
he had no idea that it would be rejected from the Phil 
delphia Centennial art exhibition the following year on the 
grounds that blood on the doctor's hands was “realistically 
represented and offensive.” When the canvas was finally &- 
hibited (under administrative protest) at the Pennsylvania 
Academy in 1879, it was hung in the darkest corner of the 
gallery. Today the Academy does not hesitate to admit the 
shortsightedness of past generations by proudly and prom 
inently displaying Eakins’ Gross Clinic. 

As a teacher at the Academy, Eakins saw no wrong in 
posing nude male and female models together for compart 
tive study by the men’s life class. But the act took place dur- 
ing the Age of Prudity, not nudity, and when Eakins failed 
to “exercise restrictions in his methods of teaching,” he was 
asked to resign. 

As an out-of-step artist of fact rather than fancy, it was 
only natural that Eakins should find companionship in the 
aged poet Walt Whitman. Like the painter, Whitman deal 
with the life around him, glorying in details of the ordin- 
ary and familiar. He and Eakins were rebellious agai’ 
American puritanism, and they both suffered for being 
outspoken. 

Eakins’s admiration for the poet was largely due to Whit 
man’s concrete power of observation, a quality which the 
painter once cited by saying, “Whitman never makes a mis 
take.” But there were other aspects of the two men’s philos- 
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sic by Alfred Frankenstein 


@ Saint of Bleecker Street 


"Gian-Carlo Menotti knows all the tricks of the trade and 
in apply them with unfailing craftsmanship,” says Gilbert 
Ghase in his brand-new book, “America’s Music.” In the 
light of Menotti’s latest opera, The Saint of Bleeker Street, 
this estimate seems both more and less than just. The Saint 
shows Menotti dealing with some ideas considerably beyond 
mere trickery; it also demonstrates that in this case his 
craftsmanship is scarcely adequate to his purpose. 

As always, Menotti’s literary idea is fascinating to con- 
template in the abstract. American dramatic music deals 
much with folklore, but mostly in terms of the Anglo- 
Celtic tradition and against rural backgrounds. There are, 
however, many other folk traditions in America, and that 
of the urban Italians is peculiarly rich, involved, and alluring 
in its dramatic possibilities. The folklore of Bleecker Street, 
alk like that of any Calabrian village, is all mixed up with 
ON per teligion, with visions and miracles and sublimations in which 
students, | gels speak to girls. What better, then, than an opera about 
e Phil |? black-haired beauty who receives the stigmata, a tortured, 
ron the | Uabelieving brother whose torment leads him to murder, 






slistically and a sanctified death wherein the heroine goes straight to 
nally ex- heaven garbed as the bride of Christ? 

asylvania The trouble is that throughout the work Menotti is never 
er of the able to reconcile the demands of realistic drama and those of 


dmit the | °PCt which is a highly stylized form of art. He is strug- 
gling here with an age-old problem, one that lies behind all 


d prom: tigi 

€ satires on opera from Joseph Addison to the Marx 
yrong in Brothers, and behind all the operatic theorists as well. No 
compat one has ever solved it with complete consistency. Menotti s 
soon ik solution reminds one of the landscapes by those primitive 


as failed painters who use five or six different perspective systems in 
| asingle canvas. In some respects it is equally naive, as when 


nee the denizens of Bleecker Street speak a highly literary Eng- 
“a lish, employing meticulous distinctions between “shall” and 
ys = . “will” and numerous other constructions reminiscent of the 
P in OT libretto translations of 1880 which they still sell in the lobby 
van dealt of the Metropolitan. 
ne ordin- € Opera is most successful at the point where Menotti 
; against 


re completely abandons realism and goes in for stylization out 
eins and out. This is in the final scene, wherein Annina, the 
heroine, takes the veil before she dies. The chorus of 


to Whit} Bleecker Street housewives and stevedores sings Palestrinian 
hich the counterpoint as if it had suddenly become the Sistine Choir, 
es a mis} the priests chant, and Annina kneels in her white bridal 
's philos | gown like one of those marvelously macabre marble statues 


n page} that adorn the surrealistic cemeteries of modern Italy and 
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Scene with Davis Cunningham and Virginia Copeland “The Saint 
of Bleecker Street” 


early America. The scene seems, in fact, to be a direct 
transcription of a liturgical ceremony, and it is about as 
much concerned with realistic delineation as a Gregorian 
mass. Consequently, because it is completely convention- 
alized it achieves the complete conviction that is reality on 
the musical stage. 


Elsewhere the declamation is feeble, the melodic line 
forced and formless, the characterization insecure, and the 
management of dramatic situation obviously contrived. Most 
absurd of all, perhaps, is the opening scene, wherein Annina 
recites a vision for her friends, whose upraised hands one 
expects to see in shadow on the backdrop at any moment. 
Here Bleecker Street is less than half a block from Catfish 
Row. 


One unexpected pleasure I derived from the opera had 
to do with its unfailingly expert orchestration and the con- 
siderable musical interest of its orchestral preludes and 
interludes. A suite from The Saint of Bleecker Street might 
stand up in the concert hall. If so, this is the only opera 
by Menotti of which that can be said. Such a suite might 
also indicate where Menotti’s talent really lies. 


Never in my experience has an American opera, by 
Menotti or anyone else, been so beautifully presented as by 
the cast Chandler Cowles has assembled for The Saint of 
Bleecker Street at the Broadway Theatre. “Casts” would be 
the better word, for there is a good deal of alternating in 
the principal roles. Consequently one cannot single out in- 
dividual interpreters for discussion, but one cannot refrain 
from observing that Virginia Copeland, who sang Annina 
on the day I was there, is the kind of girl who stacks males 
like cordwood. Menotti may not have written the role 
expressly for her, but it seems like it, and if other composers 
do not write other roles for her, that can only mean that the 
art of musical composition has taken leave of the so-called 
sterner sex. 
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Books on British Art and Architecture 


Diptych: ivory. English; early 14th century. Victoria & Albert Museum 


Victorian Building 


“EARLY VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE IN 
BRITAIN,” by Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 
Yale University Press. 2 volumes. $20.00. 


Although ten years in preparation, this 
study of Victorian architecture in Britain 
from the late 1830s to the middle 1850s 
will come as a surprise to those who know 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock’s name only as a 
scholar and polemicist of the modern move- 
ment. For the generation which has come 
of age believing Victorian building and 
Victorian décor (often failing to distin- 
guish between the two) to be either hope- 
lessly decadent or merely an object of rid- 
icule, Prof. Hitchcock has compiled an 
impressive and bulky argument to the con- 
trary. 

This critical history begins with a survey 
of the 1830s, and then proceeds to deal 
with, in turn, Pugin’s church architecture, 
the Anglican and Nonconformist churches 
of the period, the achievements of Barry, 
and the whole gamut of Victorian efforts 
in the building art: country houses, com- 
mercial structures, urban housing, railway 
stations, and that crowning event in the 
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architectural mythology of the 19th cen- 
tury, The Crystal Palace. At every point, 
Prof. Hitchcock has conceived it as his job 
to see as clearly as possible (intellectually 
and historically as well as visually) into 
the actual fact of a building, and he is 
doubtless as penetrating in his explication 
of architectural structures as any living 
critic. He is also capable of a lucid prose 
style which, though not really memorable 
in its own right, delivers the reader to the 
subject with maximum dispatch. 

Where the author’s commitment to mod- 
ernism makes itself most emphatically vis- 
ible is in his isolation of the “purely” ar- 
chitectural phenomenon from its context 
in the social culture of its time. Inevitably, 
a paradox ensues; for architecture is the 
least “pure” of the visual arts, and Prof. 
Hitchcock writes, whenever possible, as a 
formalist. It is a commitment which has 
its virtues: not only in his brilliant eluci- 
dation of the vicissitudes of the Crystal 
Palace but also in details about individual 
country houses, churches and_ business 
structures, he attaches himself to the struc- 
tural and stylistic fact, above all. Yet the 


result of this formalist bias is to make the 
Victorian sensibility more remote than is 
actually the case. Notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s affection and respect for a great many 
buildings discussed in these pages, the 
study as a whole cannot escape the odor of 
a room in which a cadaver has been laid 
bare, for what is missing here is the life 
which these buildings served and made 
possible. 


Medieval Painting 


“PAINTING IN BRITAIN: THE MIDDLE 
AGES,” by Margaret Rickert. The Pelican 
History of Art. Penguin Books, Inc. $8.50. 


Dr. Margaret Rickert’s history of British 
Medieval art is one of the latest volumes 
in the Pelican History of Art, edited by 
Prof. Nikolaus Pevsner, Slade Professor of 
Fine Art at the University of Cambridge. 
It is as well an important addition to that 
extensive history of British art which, # 
is already clear, will be formed within the 
Pelican series, taking its place beside E. K 
Waterhouse’s “Painting in Britain: 1530 
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to 1790,” John Summerson’s “Architecture 
in Britain: 1530 to 1830,” and the forth- 
coming volume on “Sculpture in Britain: 
The Middle Ages,” by Lawrence Stone. 

The subject-matter of Dr. Rickert’s as- 
signment here is of a rather sober kind— 
largely illuminated manuscripts, a few rare 
English panel paintings, stained glass, em- 
broidery and floor tiles—and she has ac- 
corded it an apposite, serious coverage 
which adheres at every point to a detailed 
historical account of the extant works and 
never ventures, intellectually or critically, 
into an area where her own sensibility 
might make itself felt. The result is an in- 
evitable tediousness which is not uncom- 
mon in historical texts. Yet there is also a 
yirue in this scholarly devotion: espec- 
ially in the drawing and painting of the 
medieval manuscripts extending from the 
eatly illustrations of the Gospels and 
Psalms through the literary works of Chau- 
cer and his contemporaries, the attention to 
detail is an important element in making 
these works esthetically accessible. 


Drawings by Gill 


“FIRST NUDES,” by Eric Gill. Introduction 
by Sir John Rothenstein. Citadel Press. 
$3.00. 


In May and June of 1928, when he was 
44 years old, the British sculptor Eric Gill 
made for the first time a series of drawings 
from a naked model. As Sir John Rothen- 
stein points out in his introduction to 
these 24 sketches, it was “very late for a 
sculptor or an engraver of figure subjects 
to begin drawing from life,” but it suited 
Gill's own ideas on the subject. “Drawing 
from life,” he insisted, “properly comes 
late in life rather than early. For the 
training of the imagination is the first 
thing to be seen to... .” 

The sketches, as a result, incline toward 
a stylization which bespeaks a sophisticated 
eye. Some of them almost approach a 


Léger-esque mechanism is depicting limbs 
and gesture; others seem already on their 
way to becoming “ideas” for sculptures or 
engravings. Little delight is taken here in 
the act of sketching itself, of reporting 
what the eye sees at the same time the 
hand is engaged in making its quick, intui- 
tive decisions. Moreover, one has to take 
it on faith—so far as the present handful 
of drawings is concerned—that Gill was, in 
Sir John’s words, “a sensual man,” for as 
sheer depictions of the nude figure, they 
are cerebral and rationalized to an extreme. 


British Surveys 


““MASTERPIECES IN THE VICTORIA & AL- 
BERT MUSEUM”. Forward by Sir Leigh 
Ashton. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. $1.90, paper; $2.85, hardcover. 


“QUEEN MARY’S ART TREASURES”. Intro- 
duction by Sir Leigh Ashton. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 50¢ 


“BRITISH WATER-COLOURS” by Graham 
Reynolds. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 65¢. 


These three publications, available through 
the British Information Services in this 
country, present a comprehensive view of 
some of the art treasures of which Great 
Britain is justifiably proud. The compre- 
hensive catalogue of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum covers the widest ground, and re- 
minds one of that institution’s crucial 
importance in the world’s great collections. 
The handbook on the late Queen Mary’s 
collection is a more personal assemblage of 
objets d’art. The work on British water- 
colors extends in scope from the 18th 
century through the works of contempora- 
ries. While it is, as usual, a bit frustrating 
to have these works reproduced in black 
and white, one cannot help being impressed 
with the variety and vitality which has 
marked this two-centuries’ old preoccupa- 
tion with a notoriously difficult medium. 


John Constable: Salisbury Cathedral. Victoria & Albert Museum. 










































































Test yourself! 
Which of these 


ten art treasures 


will you find in 


BRITAIN? 


1. Leonardo’s Madonna of the Rocks 

2. Hals’ Laughing Cavalier 

3. Hogarth’s series— 
The Rake’s Progress 

4. Titian’s Rape of Lucrece 

5. Millais’ Blind Girl 

6. El Greco’s St. Peter 

7. Vermeer’s Christ in the House of 
Martha and Mary 

8. Giorgione’s Woman Taken 
in Adultery 

9. Van Gogh’s Sunflowers 

10. Degas’ Danseuses Russes 


F COURSE, you’ve placed the 

Hogarths in Britain. But did 
you know that all the works listed 

. masterpieces of the French, 
Italian, Spanish and Dutch schools 
... hang today in British art gal- 
leries? (Exact locations are printed 
upside-down, below.) 

Today, no capital in the world 
rivals London’s rich variety of art 
treasures. And not just in London, 
but everywhere you go in Britain— 
England, Scotland, Wales, North- 
ern Ireland—you'll be discovering 
fine collections, enjoying the vaca- 
tion of an art-lover’s lifetime! 

Today, thanks in part to the fa- 
vorable rate of exchange, your stay 
in Britain will cost far less than 
you'd ever dreamed. (Bed and 
a huge breakfast in a charming 
country inn can cost just $3, or 
even less. Theatre tickets from 70¢. 
Bargains in tweeds, cashmeres, 
silver, antiques.) 

So start things moving. See your 
Travel Agent. And mail this cou- 
pon for free illustrated literature. 
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British Travel Association, Box 25 
336 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Please send me: 


(O “The Art Galleries of Great 
Britain” 
() “Our Two Weeks in Britain” 


Name esi 


Address_ 
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ACADEMY 





NATIONAL OF DESIGN 


130th Annual Exhibition 


OIL PAINTINGS e SCULPTURE 


WATERCOLORS e PRINTS 


o4 


February 24 through March 20 


1-6 P. M. Daily including Sundays 


Admission Free 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE 


(89TH-90TH ST.) 








PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


by order of 


John Wanamaker 


8th ST. NEW YORK STORE 


on premises 


50 SALON PAINTINGS 
on exhibition starting March 2nd 


ART SALE MARCH 14th 


(general sale starts March 7th) 


Aubert ® Avy ® Barnoin ® Barthbelmy ® Brazik ® Buffet | 


® Cadel * Capdeville © Cassel © Chaquet ® Cornu ® 
Cottenet © Delaugares ® Durel © Gagey ® Gardier ® 


Huck © Humbart ® Jonof ® Lievre ® Lucien ® Nicolas | 
* Nils © Omer ® Page ® Perndle ® Ponchion ® Rabache 
® Renaudin ® Renvier-Chartier ® Silbert © Schmidtt ® | 


Tanner ® Thel ® Voisard ® and Witz 


ALSO 45 IMPORTED TAPESTRIES 


Gobelin ® Aubusson ® Flemish 


CATALOG $1 
O. RUNDLE GILBERT 


Auctioneer 
505 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MUrray Hill 7-2414 














British Art 


more (as ARTS DIGEST has chronicled) has painstakingly 
sought in the last decade to acquire the new language. 
William Scott (b. 1913) has turned from the simplified 
object to the world of form and color from which all objecs 
are excluded. Other painters, without the struggle of cop. 
version, take to abstraction in varying degrees: still with g 
bearing on the thing seen, as in the gay canvases of Patric 
Heron (b. 1920); or in total fashion like William Gear (h ] penta 
1915). At all events, on this front of modern Painting, § ties 


continued from page 12 



































Britain is in the thick of experiment. The 
Sculpture shares with painting both imaginative and — ™” 
abstract tendencies. A notable tendency is towards the use § ” ,! : 
of metal or a variety of materials rather than solid stone, of - 
plastic modelling. Esthetically, an aim has been to consider In 
space as well as mass a component of sculptural effect bur — Arp 
sculptors (or artists in three dimensions as they might now } — 
alternatively be called) have been fascinated, like painters, slp 
by the strangenesses of form obtainable by linear and other 
sculpturally unconventional means. To compare a Mother Brit 
and Child by Kenneth Armitage (b. 1916) with one (of drift 
the same title) by Sir Jacob Epstein is almost like com- ci 
paring two entirely different civilizations! Brit 

Reg Butler (b. 1913 ) internationally famous for his win- heen 
ning “Unknown Political Prisoner” design of 1952 is out } Nat 
standing among a considerable number of British artists F toyc 
similarly inspired—one notes in the exhibitions of 1955,a § to 5 
sort of surrealist telephone by a younger artist, Geoffrey } (1 
Clarke. By comparison the work of Moore, even with its — 4 ¢¢ 
much debated ‘voids,’ is classic and humanist. The grandeur } yd 
and dignity of these attributes are lacking in recent experi- 
mental sculpture, yet the necessity and interest of expeti- Eal 
ment cannot be denied. 

New ways in Britain in the arts can be paralleled else- F 
where; but there is no doubt that the last 20 years have seen oph 
the growth of a very lively phase of art and the emergence | 
of very considerable personalities. - 

ili 
Turner continued from page 8 dit 

oti 
Monster (1845, Tate), Mercury and Argus (1836, Tate), 
Juliet and Her Nurse (1836, Tate), Sea Piece (1842, once ia 
in the Orrock Collection), and finally, the great visionary pe 
paintings of his last years, his 70s, culminating in An Angel a 
in the Sun (1846, Tate), Queen Mab’s Grotto (1846, Na the 
tional Gallery), Mercury Sent to Admonish Aeneas (1850, de 
Tate), Aeneas and Dido (1850, Tate), Departure of the te 
Trojan Fleet (1850, Tate), The Visit to the Tomb (1850, the 
Tate ). 

These are not just paintings of a special vision. They } 
are visionary paintings of a transcendence curiously like | ™ 
Blake at his best, but the work of an incomparably more ta 
knowledgeable painter. 7 








It is remarkable how un-Western European Turner was. 
He lived all his life in great simplicity, with his working 
man father and two successive mistresses who were both 
illiterate. His neighbors believed him to be a retired sailor 
and referred to him as “the captain.” He amassed an immense 
fortune and ieft it with all his paintings, the best of which 
he had refused to sell, to his native country and to charity. 
(His will was broken by remote and greedy heirs. ) 

His life was an imperturbable march toward an always 
growing light—that reality peculiarly Turner's—and an evef 
increasing mastery of the means of expressing that vision. 

There is not the slightest trace in his life of artistic vamity 
or worldly ambition. In the sense in which the Greek 
philosophers meant it, in the sense of Lao-tze, he lived 
unknown. 
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World Wide Notes 


Mestrovic Retrospective 





A comprehensive retrospective exhibition of 
34 pieces of sculpture and 20 drawings by 
Ivan Mestrovic is currently on view at the 

Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
New York, to continue through February 
17, This includes works in stone, bronze 
and wood, and several studies for monu- 
mental sculptures installed in many coun- 
tries. 

The exhibition has been assembled by 
the artist for the Syracuse Museum prior 
to his departure from Syracuse University 
to join the art faculty of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

In 1947, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art presented a one-man show of his work 
—the first time in its history that a living 
sculptor has been honored in this way. 






















Duveen-Graham Opening 


A new gallery devoted to the exhibition 
of contemporary European and American 
works has been established by Albert 
Duveen and Robert C. Graham. The initial 
show, now on view, at Duveen-Graham is 
a selection of contemporary American 
works, representing nine regions of the 
U.S., assembled by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. Among the artists included 
are Calvin Albert, Robert D’Arista, Tino 
Nivola and Kenzo Okada, as well as a large 
number of talents whose work is less 
familiar to the New York art scene. The 
exhibition extends to March 8. 


Art Education Conference 


Under the general title of ‘The Creative 
Individual in the Modern World,” the 
Committee on Art Education of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art will hold its 13th 
annual conference between March 14-20. 





The speakers for the conference include 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Kenneth D. Benne, 
Waldo Frank, Lloyd Goodrich and Harold 
Taylor. There will also be special meetings 
and seminars with artists, teachers and 
writers. 


Bynner Collection 


The Witter Bynner collection of 90 Chin- 
ese scroll paintings will be lent to the 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego for a 
showing sponsored by the Asiatic Society 
of San Diego early this spring. 


American Abstract Artists in Japan 


The first group showing of American ab- 
stract artists to take place in Japan opened 
this month at the National Museum in 
Tokyo. Paintings and sculptures by 44 
Americans comprise the exhibition spon- 
sored by the American Abstract Artists or- 
ganization. 
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British Films continued from page 13 








drift I have outlined, that his beautiful film was greeted by 
a snarl of outrage from the spokesmen of Puritania in the 
British and in our own press. If Paul Graetz has not yet 
been given an “A” rating to distribute this film, from our 
National Board of Review, the main-line exhibitors won't 
touch it, and few American moviegoers will have the chance 
to see for themselves that this film is a princely example 
(to within three minutes of its conclusion) of how to make 
a telling social statement lyrically. A similar contrast was 
underlined more recently when the cartoon version of 














Eakins continued from page 18 






ophies which seemed harmonious. In Whitman’s Democratic 
Vistas, he had reprimanded his country, not for her failure 
to imitate successfully Old World culture, but for her ina- 
bility to see that such models, “appropriate for former con- 
ditions and for European lands,” were but “exiles and ex- 
otics here.” 








How similar the basic thinking of this criticism appears 
to a later quotation of Thomas Eakins: “If America is to 
produce great painters and if young art students wish to 
assume a place in the history of the art of their country, 
their first desire should be to remain in America, to peer 
deeper into the heart of American life, rather than to spend 


their time abroad obtaining a superficial view of the art of 
the Old World...” 


Fora number of years during the 1880's the younger Eak- 
ins would journey the short distance to Walt Whitman's 
home, across the Delaware River in Camden, New Jersey. In 
1887, four years before the poet's death, Eakins completed a 
portrait of him, the same canvas included in the current 
Pennsylvania Academy exhibit. It depicts Whitman as hav- 
ing a chubby face, with gray hair and a mustache and beard 
which framed his ruddy complexion. 


_ The growing number of paintings of the poet was a favor- 
te topic of conversation at his Camden home. One was too 
ealized, another lacked “guts.” But of all the portraits, 
Whitman liked the Eakins canvas the best. He indorsed his 
selection by saying, “I never knew of but one artist, and 
that's Tom Eakins, who could resist the temptation to see 
What they thought ought to be rather than what is.” 


set some 38 years after Thomas Eakins has passed 
tom the American scene, we are beginning to recognize the 
Power and greatness of his realist observations and beliefs. 
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Orwell's “Animal Farm” opened here, in which film wonder- 
ful opportunities for an ingenious combination of wit and 
horror were completely missed (or intentionally smothered ). 
On the same program was one of those excellent short 
subjects—evidently a feature of the Paris Theatre’s policy 
—in this case a French masterpiece, “Encyclopedie”: a ten- 
minute comment on Man made with astounding bravura 
and merciless intelligence, qualities invariably suspect to 
English artists in the medium, who steadfastly refuse any 
concession to the possibility that beauty is truth. 










“Frightened Boy and His Dog”’ 
Color Woodcut 

by Leonard Baskin 

16” x 20” 





A non-profit membership organization for the Antunez 
creation and distribution of international Baskin 
contemporary works of graphic art offers Dehn 
each year between 18 and 36 new works in Erni 
different media selected by an eminent Jury Gwathmey 
of experts. Editions by outstanding American Hayter 
and European Artists, such as those listed at en 
right, are limited to 200 signed originals. cae 
Prices range from $4.50 to $8.50. O'Hara 
Special membership privileges for ARTS DIGEST ni 
subscribers. etnteel 
Summers 
You are cordially invited to the gallery, open daily Schanker 
from 10-4 and Saturdays from 10-1. Yunkers 


y- INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS SOCIETY, INC. ---, 


65 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation on my part 
IGAS bulletins and membership application form: 
Mr. ) 
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Stanton MacDonald-Wright 


The public career of this pioneer Amer- 
ican abstractionist began in the Paris Salon 
des Independants in 1913-14 and the Syn- 
chromists’ Exhibition in Munich the same 
year. “Synchromies” were what MacDon- 
ald-Wright and his friend Morgan Russell 
called their abstract paintings of that 
period, and at least one work in the cur- 
rent show, a vertical panel painted in 1917, 
untitled, gives admirable evidence of Mac- 
Donald-Wright’s achievement of that time. 
It is a non-objective picture, painted in 
every detail, formed in circular rhythms 
which have the shading and subtlety of 
painted objects while eschewing any sub- 
ject-matter whatever. Ultimately, perhaps, 
it is a picture which falls back on its color 
for its permanence, and its color is rich 
with a jewel-like luminosity. 

The recent works of the artist, which 
make up the bulk of the current show, 
never quite live up to the verve of that 
early panel. Fiat, painted in 1950, refers 
one back to the cubism of Jacques Villon, 
and this mannerism (of imprisoning a fig- 
ure in a network of delicate cubistic light 
and color) is repeated in several works 
painted in the last five years. Others seem 
to aspire to a more up-to-date kind of ab- 
straction without much success. Again and 
again there are reminders here of the ar- 
tist’s radical vision, yet in this phase of his 
development it seems to have made an 
unhappy peace with some glib and facile 
effects. (Rose Fried, to Mar. 5.)—H.K. 


Maurice Fromkes 


These paintings titled “Spain and Her Peo- 
ple,” merit this entitlement, for in his long 
residence in Spain, this artist absorbed its 
atmosphere and came close to its varied 
people. His painterly gifts permitted him 
to combine his perception of character with 
its outward manifestations of costume and 
bearing. Painting with a full brush, his 
designs seem to have grown out of the 
essentials of each subject. In landscapes, 
the tawny cliffs of the Ronda and the 
sweeping expanses of Riaza possess archi- 
tectural soundness of structure in their sub- 
tle modulations of light and color. The 
figure pieces cannot be labeled types for 
they present vivid personalities in different 
stations of life, given the design that is 
consonant with them. There are marked 
contrasts between the simplified head of a 
boy and the flamboyance of the dancer, 
Maria Somera or the inherent dignity of 
the peasant, Vasquez Martin. The decora- 
tive flair, felt throughout the canvases, is 
marked in Nude with Flowers and the 
various still-lifes. (Milch, to March 5.) 
—M.B. 















Josef Albers 


Twelve Structural Constellations are draw- 
ings on black vinylite incised by an en- 
graving tool—straight, labyrinthine lines, 
in a few instances shaded into planes. As 
individual pieces of geometry, they are 
perfectly balanced and self-contained; as a 
series they suggest the purity and austerity 
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of fine mathematical demonstrations on a 
blackboard, given permanent form. 

In oils, 12 further essays in Variants 
and 15 Homages to the Square make up the 
rest of this exhibition of Albers’ work 
covering the last three years. Within these 
two formal idioms, so reduced as to serve 
him as constant ideograms, Albers succes- 
sively displays his brilliant mastery of 
color; the gamut runs from the strictest 
monochrome (Night) to the hottest hues 
(Gay Desert). Tension Between Reds ac- 
centuates the pull by using complementaries 
and is one of the few to use a controlled 
surface variation, reinforcing the dazzling 
effect of the colors. 

Taken as a whole this exhibition’s power 
is cumulative: there is never a failure in 
each strict demonstration of the qualities of 
hues and lines. Their total assemblage gives 
a satisfaction; in the bright, intact counten- 
ances of these formal truths radiates a re- 
assurance to the intellect. The work of Josef 
Albers, predictable, static, and serene, makes 
no commitment, keeping to the Groves of 
Academe. (Janis, to Feb. 26.)—S.B. 


Fine Arts Group 


Paintings by Bercot, Garbell, Lorjou, Buffet 
and Venard comprise this contemporary 
French show. Bercot abstracts his figures 
into multi-colored planes and attains some- 
what of a stained glass effect. Although he 
works in color harmonies, he nevertheless 
creates a restiveness. Unlike Bercot, Gar- 
bell’s planes are not well-defined and thus 
his work has a softer quality. Both artists 
tend to be spotty and are unfortunately 
overshadowed by the latter three, especially 
by Venard. Very talented and highly in- 
dividual, Venard shows remarkable im- 
provement over the past two years. Work- 
ing primarily in warm gray tones, his 
paintings have a richness and vibrancy that 
need no additional color. Occasionally ap- 
plying a sandy substance and using a sharp 
instrument to indicate movements of direc- 
tion, he enhances the textures of his heavily 
painted surfaces. Relating to each other and 
to the whole, his inventive forms reveal 
his fresh imaginative outlook on everyday 
subjects, as noted in his conception of 
Notre Dame. He is not minus a sense of 
humor in the ingenious composition de- 
rived from a locomotive. Perhaps more gay 
in color, due to the injection of greens and 
a mustard shade, Poisson et Fruit is a par- 
ricularly arresting work. Lorjou’s bold tech- 
nique is again exhibited in his powerful 
still-lifes. The new still-lifes by Buffet, who 
is working with more radiant color and 
more decisive shapes, were not on hand 
at review time. (Fine Arts, to Feb. 28) 

—C.L.F. 


Phillip Martin 


These original and compelling paintings 
reflect, like the itinerant and adventure- 
some life of this young, English-born ar- 
tist, a panoramic view of 20th century ex- 
perience. Random  fragments—graffiti, 
crude figures and faces, insects, characters 
from various alphabets, scribbled words or 
symbols from a political appeal—are jux- 
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Sholam Farber: Drawing 


taposed and compartmented into a museum 
of squares and rectangles, as if a new syn- 
thesis had been achieved between Gott 
lieb’s hieratic pictographs and the urban 
scrawls recorded by Dubuffet. However, it 
is not only the intriguing imagery of these 
pictorial souvenir albums which is impres- 
sive: it is also the rich, rubbly textures, 
the knowing, asymmetrical color balances, 
and above all, the way in which such un- 
related objects and symbols are ordered into 
broad and monumental (if occasionally too 
facile) structures. In other words, here is 
an artist to be watched carefully. (Matisse, 
to Mar. 5.)—R.R. 


Sholam Farber 


These drawings are esthetic expressions in 
themselves, rather than notes for later com- 
positions. Carried out in pencil and crayon, 
they possess the sculpturesque quality that 
indicates the artist’s research into form, a 
research that has gained knowledge of 
structure, articulation and the sequential 
flowing of planes. After gaining this know- 
ledge, it is evident that the artist has 
simplified natural facts, freed from the 
photographic mechanism of vision into 4 
symbolism of line and related volumes, 


Maurice Fromkes: Spanish Boy 
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jeving a decorative unity throughout. To 
2s intellectual perception of physical es- 
gatials, he has added the enrichments of 
imagination, associated ideas, psychologic 
undertones. The vitality of these figures 
does not arrive from fidelity of detail, but 
from the conditioning of inner content. For 
example, the nude figure of a man seated 
in a chair is depicted with blank features, 
but the bodily gesture vividly suggests the 
habit of mind, the real significance of the 
conception. The continuity of the graceful 
contour lines bounding the figures convince 
one of the free growth of the figure into 
an emotional and cerebral completeness 
with no impositions of geometrical styliza- 
tion. (Salpeter, to Mar. 5.) —M.B. 


James Lechay 


The oils and caseins of James Lechay seem 
like unrolled skins of aged ochers, quiet 
browns and grays, upon which are vig- 
netted, with variations of elliptical or rec- 
tangular shapes, semi-abstract elements of 
landscapes and still-lifes. 

Translated by the artist into ruglike 
blends, the colors are enveloped in their 


Bernard Buffet: Still-life. At Fine Arts 
Associates 


softly toned environment as decorative glows 
of form, usually contrasted with defining 
outlines which create focal points of inter- 
et. The images themselves, however, 
evolve more through Lechay’s sophisticated 
SMsitivity to other painting than as direct- 
ly experienced transformations of his sub- 
ject matter. (Kraushaar, to Feb. 19,)— 

S.F. 


Seymour Remenick 


A seties of small paintings on boards and 
4 number of larger canvases in this ex- 
ibition, do not suggest ambivalence of 
Viewpoint or handling, for they are all 
carried Out with same technical approach. 
is, they are all executed with a load- 

ed brush alternating with smooth brushing 
in clarified simplicity of design. Richness 
matiere creates a palpable sense of the 
“sentials of the objects included in both 
pe and still-life paintings, their 

Pes and forms generalized but not dis- 
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torted. Some of the small landscapes are 
developed in muted color, such as Gray 
Day in Philadelphia, in which the build- 
ings, aligned like a chess arrangement, are 
enveloped in a soft ambiance of low notes 
in delicate tonal relevance. Other land- 
scape canvases on a larger scale present a 
generalized synthesis of the scene repre- 
sented in livlier notes, of both foliage and 
receding expanses of areas. Some take as 
keynote a color, Yellow Fields, Green 
Landscape, the latter canvas carried out in 
a remarkable gamut of green mutations. 
(Davis, Feb. 18-Mar. 12.) —M.B. 


Rosemarie Beck 


In the last year Miss Beck has carried her 
vision into new realms of suggestion until 
the painting has become a unit in itself 
with the imagery and pattern so _inter- 
woven that each canvas has an air of serene 
and natural growth. There is nothing 
slap-dash or accidental in her work. Each 
brush stroke has a reason, for all the 
fluidity of the surface. In some canvases 
the lateral movement of gold, pink and 
white strokes across a blue gray surface 
has the rhythm of water. No. 6 has strong 
linear accents in vermillion and red. No. 3 
is keyed in pale greens and golds and there is 
an elusive shifting form vignetted in the cen- 
ter which could call up images of oriental 
brocades. 

The color in each of the compositions 
is achieved with overlays of thin and thick 
stippling and strokes to create a set of 
harmonies which, while haunting, are sat- 
isfying. Actually to talk of the artist's 
technique and sense of color is to convey 
almost nothing of responses they evoke. 
But there is in them that sense of peace 
and visual adventure that so many people 
found in the Japanese gardens. It would 
be hard to tire of them. (Peridot, to Mar. 
5.) —L.G. 


Outlook 1955 


In this excellent group showing several of 
the artists are apparently moving closer to 
abstraction than was indicated in their past 
work. Arthur Osver is among them in his 
small abstract Venice Nocturne, a courage- 
ous attempt at pure color painting with 
negligible literary connotations, while 
Lamar Dodd’s subtle gray abstraction en- 
titled Italian Village has given up the over- 
charged romanticism of the past. 

Both Byron Browne's exciting Still Life 
and Seong Moy’s handsome, brilliantly 
colored The Juggler Ill are conceptually 
free and spontaneous, while Victor Candell 
is well represented in his dramatic Small 
Tree Dweller. Against the high colors of 
the paintings the soft gray stone sculpture, 
Game Figure #6 by Louise Nevelson, 
broods in quiet dignity generating a spirit 
of poetic intensity. Others who add luster 
to the show are Ethel Edwards, Hazard 
Durfee, Virginia Banks, Dean Ellis and 
Xavier Gonzalez. (Grand Central Mod. to 
Feb. 17.) —A.N. 


Ad Reinhardt 


There's a hush in the Parsons gallery these 
days, because its walls are hung with the 
retiring paintings of an artist who seems to 
be fading or running away from the mad 
scramble of 57th street’s promise of fame 
and fortune. Amidst all the put-up hulla- 
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James Lechay: City and Philodendron 









































































































































Seymour Remenick: Fish and a Glass of Wine 


baloo of show after show, it’s nice to see 
these quiet pictures, emanating all their 
stillness and lack of ostentatiousness. But at 
the same time, for all their quietude, they 
harass a beholder. Visually they create a 
disturbance. The tonalities are so close that 
one must force a focus on them that 
amounts to a strain simply to see what is 
going on in them. The works are made 
up of rectilinear shapes centered on varia- 
tions of red or dark blue and black, with 
exceptions, of course. 


So much pandemonium has broken loose 
in so many shows by those painters who 
think they have hit the jackpot and made 
the hit parade or best seller list that these 
almost paintings that are not there either 
give one a pause and a breather, for in 
their curiously enticing way they take one 
way out somewhere, a little gone from the 
world in their feeling—and maybe that’s a 
good thing too. (Parsons, to Feb. 19.)— 


H.C. 


Henry V. Poor 


Drawings, paintings and terra cottas, ac- 
centuate his versatility. The drawings in 
pastel and wash are landscapes of Maine, 
suggestions, rather than descriptions, cap- 
turing the feel of place. They usually dis- 
play interwoven patterns of straggling 
foliage streaming across the papers, often 


Henry V. Poor: Trees 


Rosella Hartman: Juniper Vase 


with skies from which down-dropping 
clouds are indicated by rectangles of pal- 
lid color or occasionally an emerging sun 
of reluctant radiance. They form lyrical 
epitomes of visual experiences in general 
terms in which the trivial and accidental 
merge. The paintings of the same scenes, 
although soundly organized, possess the 
same generalized treatment of natural 
forms, but in a depth of rich color that 
contrasts with the low tones of the draw- 
ings. The terra cottas, small heads deli- 
cately modeled, are of realistic fidelity, 
with the exception of the portrait of Ben 
Shahn, which gives the impression of a 
witty caricature. (Rehn.)—M.B. 


Esteban Vicente 


Since his last New York show several 
years ago, Esteban Vicente has been elim- 
inating from his painting those linear qual- 
ities which drew parallels between their 
undulant characteristics and those of the 
figure or landscape. His work in this show 
emphasizes planes of color as the major 
structural components of his compositions. 
Brushed into roughly rectangular areas 
which are neither mechanical nor static in 
their orientation upon the canvas, the 
planes face frontally, floating in backward- 
forward motions within their rectangular 
format, even as their colors tend to shift 
laterally and vertically into harmonious in- 
terplay with each other, so that linear 
routes are established by jumps of the eye 
from area to area, rather than tracing a 
path along an already established line. 


If the resulting imagery is less immedi- 
ately ingratiating than the more easily rec- 
ognized forms of Vicente’s earlier work, 
one must respect the artist’s deeper com- 
mitment to painting in sacrificing its con- 
tradictory graphic elements. His ambiguous 
color-plane movements merge integrally 
into visual and psychological oneness: col- 
ors are quietly vibrant, grays are cooled or 
warmed so as to set off singing notes; sup- 
ple but clam, pervaded by a lyrical gravity, 
the paintings are arrived at, rather than 
imposed upon the canvas, paced pictor- 
ially into serenity and poise. (Egan, to 
Feb. 19.) —S.F. 


Fairfield Porter 


The world of Porter’s paintings is tfe- 
stricted to what can be seen in one’s liv- 
ing and dining room, or, at the most, from 
the meanderings of a country walk. Within 
this range of domestic, suburban comfort, 
he achieves an effect of wistful intimacy 
and loneliness which might be described 
as a combination of Vuillard and Hopper. 
Shadowy colors, diffuse light, muted tonali- 
ties, and a subtle reconciliation of patterns 
in surface and depth are merged with a 
still atmospherg¢ of melancholy isolation, 
both in- and out-of-doors, so that, at his 
best, as in Lawrence, he offers the virtues 
of expressive portraiture and a discreetly 
organized abstract order. (DeNagy, to 
Feb. 26.) —R.R. 


Rosella Hartman 


Though Rosella Hartman’s glowing still- 
lifes and flower studies are expertly paint- 
ed their lack of depth and their traditional 
viewpoint provide scant pictorial excite- 
ment or delight. This is not true of her 


Fairfield Porter: Jerry 


drawings, however, as the artist is able to 
create a much richer visual drama in black 
and white. The background areas of these 
drawings of animals are especially effective, 
in which the artist plays with extremely 
sensitive tonal nuances and pressures deli- 
cate line into intricate textural beauty. 
(Grand Central Vanderbilt, to Feb. 26.)— 


AN, 


University of North Carolina 


College art courses which accent contem- 
porary means of expression apparently dif- 
fer in their emphasis, and this show con- 
trasts with the one which preceded it at this 
gallery. That exhibition, by the University 
of Mississippi, was characterized by ope, 
dripping forms, warmer in impulse and 
less given to analysis than to feeling 
processes. 

The current show, by students of the 
University of North Carolina, seems harder 
headed more deliberate. Black outlines 
are used importantly as containers of color, 
molding its hues into areas of considered 
pattern. David Huntley's semi-abstract Dog 
Star, for example, outlines oyster whites 
against blue; Betty Bell's Speak Not of 
Sorrow breaks its outlines but restricts its 
route to figurative elements; Laura Davis 
Piner’s Still Life in Violet and Blue is dif 
ferent in subject matter but conceived it 
similar vein. Jane Bolmeier plays outline 
against colors and around the contoufs ot 
objects. Only Edward Higgins in this 
group tends to open his bounds around 
form, hanging them against black in Burl- 
ing Suspended. The show also includes 
sculpture and drawings, with contributions 
by Tom Brame, Bill Mason, Mary Linville 
and Neal Thomas. (Forum, to Feb. 17.) 


—SF. 


Herbert Saslow 


The paintings in Herbert Saslows _ 
one-man show are pervaded by a suf 
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slow s first 
y a surreal 


‘et: q butterfly pauses on cloth gathered 
ita dosed double-door; white birds hover 
in flight before cracked windows; a black 
cat is posed, like an Egyptian statue, in an 
degant interior. Even the active figures in 
his work—running red-robed men, or a 
horse with pale orange drapery—seem to 
create no noise within the landscape’s omi- 
nous stillness. 

The painted surfaces themselves are 
quiet. Almost glasslike in their final 
smoothness, they are underpainted with 

pigment, then filmed with trans- 
color into an immaculate finish in 
which every detail is treasured for its liter- 
aty interest. (Babcock, to Mar. 5.) —S.F. 





J, W. Schulein 


This first one-man show since 1951 by one 
of the founders of the “New Secession” in 
Munich and one-time member of the 
"Deutsche Kuenstlerbund” reveals his own 
afinity to a vital and significant creative 
period. 

Schulein, instrumental in arranging the 
large, posthumous Munich exhibition of 
Franz Marc, also shares Marc’s expression- 
im and search for nature’s inner reality 
in several of his earlier canvases. Of these, 
the fauve-colored Virgin Island, with its 
flat horizontal landscape planes dramatical- 
ly complemented by the upward sweep of 
sensuous mountain shapes, affirms a joyful 
light-filled spirit. Yet on the whole 
Schulein’s works are somber and tragic in- 
terpretations reflecting the spiritual dis- 
quietude underlying the German expres- 
sionist movement. The stark tree-forms of 
House in Brittany, standing as strange, 
symbolic sentinels, and the tortured earth 
of Haitian Landscape erupting in one 
cataclysmic upheaval are the most descrip- 
tive of this intense period of German art, 
and ate among his most moving inner 
documents. (Schoneman, to Feb. 25.)— 

ALN. 







Giuseppe Napoli 






The pictures of Giuseppe Napoli are, taken 
as a whole, effective in terms more closely 
telated to moody illustrations than to 
painting per se. His still-lifes—bottles and 
pots delicately distorted to escape Moran- 
dis objectivity—take on darkness as if 
sooted by candlelight. His grimacing 
heads, drawn with graphic heat, and the 
landscapes—small romantic oils on paper 
—afe more impressions than expressions: 
brushed with quick intensity, their effects 
of dark land and tree masses against light 
sem more sentimental than poetic. 
Napoli’s work bears the mark of an im- 
Patient search for personal expression, but 
only occasionally, as in Blue Landscape, do 
Paintings hint at a compositional struc- 
ture which might resolve their emotion 
Pictorially. (Korman, to Mar. 5.)—S.F. 
















Robert Henry 


With much organizational regard, Henry 
composes vigorous abstractions, intent upon 
essential spatial tensions and recessions. In 
‘ome paintings semi-geometric forms make 
for dramatic interplay between color-plane 
and Open space, while others with less 
conscious control develop agitated and 
amorphous shapings. Their virtue lies in 
Henry's thoughtfully considered formal re- 

lonships; their weakness in his stylistic 
dependence upon Hans Hofmann. This de- 
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Announcing the 2nd Annual 


TUPPERWARE ART FUND 
FELLOWSHIP 


Three awards of $1800 each and three Honorable 
Mention Purchase Awards of $600 each, to be 
granted to artists of the United States. 


Application for 1955 Fellowship to be received no later than March 15, 1955. 
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pendence is disconcerting, for with the ex- 
ception of two small unassuming oils, 
scarcely an image created by Henry is in 
the nature of a personal discovery. None- 
theless, several of his canvases hold up well 
as knowledgeable interpretations, especially 
the richly painted Still Life No. 3. (James, 
to Mar. 5.) —A.N. 


Angna Enters 


These paintings not only delight the be- 
holder by their actually prodigious accom- 
plishment, but also astonish by their con- 
tinued freshness of inspiration. For each 
painting is carried out with an inescapable 
elan de vie that infuses it with vitality. 
Incisive continuity of line, masterly brush- 
ing, rich pates of superimposed color, or 
delicate areas of cool tones faintly warmed 
to tremulous life distinguish her work. 
The spatial design of the figure pieces in 
which plastic forms are skillfully placed 
in an atmospheric aura, and the imagina- 
tive, and often witty, interpretation of 
poignant scenes are facets of her themes, 
Creating the ponderable from the impon- 
derable is one of her gifts in enveloping 
her conversation pieces with the exact re- 
flection of the period represented. This is 
especially true of the Proustian subjects, 
which escaping the complicated verbiage 
of Proust, come vividly to life—Swan and 
Odette is an outstanding example of this 
gift. As though being a successful author, 
mime and painter left time on her hands, 
Miss Enters has taken up ceramics and 
presents two distinctive pieces of her 
handiwork. (Newhouse ) —M.B. 

—M.B. 


Polygnotus Vagis 


The contemporary fashion of “opening up” 
sculpture is so widely prevalent that the 
traditional conception of sculptural mass 
and volume seems almost entirely super- 
seded. Yet it is within just such canons 
of traditional procedure that Polygnotus 
Vagis works, infusing his pieces with a 
personal, picturesque view of his subject 
matter. While his sculptures contain no 
deformations in imitation of archaism or 
assumptions of the primitive, they fre- 
quently employ classical subjects, as is 
natural in view of Vagis’ Greek heritage. 
His work is classic in its balance of the 
thing to be said with the means to say 
it and in its rejection of interests disturb- 
ing to the main themes. It is modern in 
its plastic syntheses and in its consonance 
with abstract expression. The Cyclops 
(displaying the sightless eye inflicted by 
Ulysses); the sea maiden, Nereid; the 
god of slumber, Hypnos, touch antique 
legend, but with a modern imaginative in- 
terpretation. The bronze Ball Player, like 
the famous Discus Thrower, distributes 
movement evenly throughout the whole 
figure, increasing this effect by the tra- 
jectory of the outspread arms. Cutting di- 
rect on a variety of mediums or model- 
ing with an intuitive logic of construction, 
the artist avoids routine expression con- 
stantly by an unexpected challenge to the 
imagination. (Iolas, to Feb. 28.) —M.B. 


Saidenberg Group 


In this stimulating group, outstanding for 
their resonant eloquence, are the large ab- 
stractions of Robert Wolff. Through 
Wolff's impressive color understanding, he 





is able to create an organically integrated oie 
image with two-dimensional space. His 
sensitive, disciplined color patchwork as. a 
sembles complex images which undulate jp 7 
fluid metamorphoses, bringing to mind the mic 
intricate space intervals of thick foliage. - 
As for Jules Engel and Margo Hoff me 
though accomplished painters, they ‘i 1s 
somehow too concerned with the decora- eli 
tive values of abstraction. Engel’s handsome 
linear mazes weave subtle and mysterious ” 
nuances of space, while Hoff elaborates a = 
kind of impressionism with carefully ad. = 
justed stippling of color against which are 
often posed flat, shadow-like figures, Ip. Rob 
cluded in the show are the steel sculpture 
of Albert Terris, which unfortunately was 
not available for review. (Saidenberg, to 
Feb. 28.) —A.N. 


Print Group 


This is an exceptional group of graphics 
in the contemporary trend. Mostly in color, 
they represent the latest from the print- 


Angna Enters: Pierrot 





Karl Schrag: Evening Radiance. At The 
Contemporaries 
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Robert Dolff: Untitled. At Saidenberg 





































































tegrated and aim at forecasting the coming 
ice. His s work. Beautifully executed and pene- 
work gs. tatingly eerie, Frightened Boy with Dog is 
dulate in 


: spical of Leonard Baskin’s woodcuts. A 
nind the grigraph At Cana of Gallilee by Sister 
liage. Mary Corita reveals individual charm large- 


30 Hof, iy due to her fine color sense. A strong 

hey are feeling of space is achieved in the com- 

* decors. position titled Swamp by Gabor Peterdi. 

andsome Another outstanding print is Dean Meeker’s 

ysterious J ichly designed Still Life. (The Contem- 

orates a ses, to Feb. 19.) —C.L.F. 

fully ad. =" 

hich are 

ites. |p. | Robert Keyser 

sculpture The forms in Robert Keyser’s abstractions 

tely was B iuve a suspended look, as if they had been 

iberg, to hwng from a source above the canvas and 
spaced precisely into the position they now 
occupy. They seem curiously reminiscent 
of people and places, without leaning in the 

eraphi least upon naturalistic features. 

ICS ° 
ei re This dual role of Keyser’s forms gives 
. print them their own personality: they are mo- 


bile without being chaotic, and recall en- 
vironmental experiences without imitating 
their look. To which must be added the 
varied invention of their decorative appeal, 
jn each instance arrived at through a re- 
process tempered by the artist's in- 
sensing of spacial order. (Parma, 
. 19.) —S.F. 































pean Primitives 


be large exhibition of American primi- 
f paintings which has been touring 
fope is to some extent reciprocated by 
§ show of Europeans, most of them 
ch painters. 
Wimitive picture-makers everywhere 
to share those wonderfully intense 
clarities which are so often obscured 
turalistic “professional” painting, as 
their fresh glances at the world were 
directed from eyes washed of the factual 
data fogging their purity of vision. These 
Furopean artists add, im several cases, a 
pictorial complexity and a sensuous paint 
quality which is especially noticeable in 
the work of Dominique Lagru. His mem- 
oties of Africa relate dark dancing figures 
md exotic landscapes into compositions 
SS Which are much more than merely charm- 
bE itg in their symphonic fullness. John van 
wm Weert, on the other hand, prefers houses 
carriages or sleighs usually silhouetted 
Bins the whiteness of snow. F. Boi- 
Muges, who is also a writer, presents his 
ures in family groups, standing primly 
mam Sit posing for a tintype before their place 
@ business: the relatives of a baker, a 
gre butcher, a seller of wines. 


Other members of this captivating ex- 

are Fernand Desnos, Jacques de 
Schryver and H. Trotin. (Kleemann, 
lough Feb. ) —S.F. 


At The 


Discoveries 


ithese four lively younger artists, Peter 
bison is the most striking. His 
mly plastered paintings with their 
Mpy surfaces hide secret images and 
mutes of colored rocks and glass, much 
che discoveries in the sand. Chris 
eens textures are comparably rough, 
fealized in terms of paint alone in 
th he merges hieratic, vertically grouped 
8 and buildings of quiet, dreamlike 
amy. The two women shown, Made- 
Gekiere and Trudi Farmilant are, by 
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contrast, more fragile, the latter showing a 
tender, poignant canvas-collage of two girls 
wittily silhouetted on a white ground, the 
former represented by several Picassoesque 
ink drawings of delicate color and elegant 
line. (Barone, to Feb. 28.) —R.R. 


Morris Davidson 


Working with overlapping and interlock- 
ing planes, Davidson attracts the eye by 
the lively brilliance of his color harmon- 
ies, by his warmly textured paint surfaces, 
and by his control and understanding of a 
basically cubist idiom. The sum of these 
virtues is appealing and respectable, if not 
more, especially as demonstrated in The 
Red Signals, where a strong and lucid de- 
sign and a disciplined interplay of bright 
and cool colors happily avoid the occasional 
fussiness and over-intricacy of some of the 
other canvases. (Passedoit, to Feb. 26.) 


—R.R. 


Nelson Seale 


His watercolors reveal in each succeeding 
exhibition an increased command of tech- 
nical resources, a fulfillment that his early 
work promised. The appeal of the land- 
scapes lies in their seizure of a mood of 
nature, with no stressing of the merely 
picturesque, but a simplified translation of 
a visual experience in lyrical terms. An 
appreciation of the important relation of 
intervals, brings significance to his papers, 
in which natural forms take their place in 
space in a transition of planes that seems 
to possess an inevitable rightness. The 
brushing is fluent, the definition of con- 
tours sound; if the gamut of color is low, 
its modulations prevent any sense of 
monotony and convey a latent richness. In 
the interior of This Old House, one receives 
a sense of the life and living that have 
flowed through it conditioning its char- 
acter. (Baibizon Little, until Feb. 28.)— 


M.B. 


Virginia Gunkel 


Essentially a watercolorist, Gunkel uses a 
brisk, almost liquid technique in her oils 
as well. Although she is generally con- 
ventional, painting flowers, landscapes, fig- 
ures with straightforward realism, she oc- 
casionally experiments with a more ab- 
stract viewpoint. Such is the case in 
Afterglow or Night on Sth Avenue, where 
the subject is dissolved in blurred strokes 
of pure color, but where she also comes 
dangerously close to sugary and _loose- 
jointed effects. (Argent, to Feb. 26.)— 

R.R. 
Austrian Artists 


Something of the gamut of modern art is 
suggested by this selection of paintings by 
Austrian artists. Alfred Wickenberg is the 
most figurative of the group in his broadly 
felt landscape with its large wedges of 
earth and overtones of Marc, whereas Hugo 
Schoenborn’s elegant gouaches verge on 
abstract expressionism. In between is the 
slick, bogus surrealism of Franz Rogler; 
the Kleeish Playing Children of Claus 
Pack, with its witty stick figures; the deli- 
cate, tenuous line and subtle colors of 
Mario Decleva; and the vigorous abstrac- 
tions of Peter Pallfy, distinguished by their 
at times Légeresque firmness of structure 
and richly textured color patterns. (De 
Braux, to Feb. 28.) —R.R. 
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Joann Gedney 


Concentrating on semi-abstracted still-lifes 
and curious symbolic figures (like detached, 
abstracted segments of the human anato- 
my), Joann Gedney animates a rhythmical 
world of decorative forms. Swift line 
sweeps color into object definition in fruit- 
filled canvases that dance and swirl, or it 
creates a calligraphic ballet in more fanci- 
ful creations. Gedney’s vitality is admirable 
but wants discipline to clarify a painting 
direction, as she skips from one concept to 
another without fully realizing any one of 
them. Nevertheless, the ambitious No. 10 
indicates the painter's awareness that line 
and form are elements capable of a pro- 
founder structured experience. (Rosen- 
thal.) —A.N. 


Myrl Efrem 


The individual, feminine expression con- 
veyed through these limpid watercolor 
washes and her delicately brushed oils 
signifies a fragile sensibility, which needs 
sound structural awareness to produce 
painting of substance. Often the lack of 
substance in these paintings, their weak- 
ness in form and color, destroys their latent 
power and initial sensitivity. However, 
several watercolors, such as Rapport and 
Cathedral Woods attain stature as the artist 
has more fully realized significant organi- 
zations of form and color. Among the oils, 
Family Portrait is composed into monu- 
mental dignity and given a richness of 
color, both pleasing and bold. (RoKo, to 
Feb. 23.) —A.N. 


Jabu 


For the first show in this gallery, which 
will specialize in the display of enamels, J. 
Anthony Buzzeli (Jabu) is holding a 
retrospective exhibition of his work in this 
medium. 

Beyond their physical durability, the 
enamels, fired on steel, possess esthetic 
strengths: the colors flow with a luminosity 
which is enhanced by smaller flecks of 
contrasting hues and textures playing 
underneath the glazed surfaces like vari- 
colored pebbles under clear water. The 
colors themselves, even when most subtle 
—gray lavenders, dusty greens and olives, 
pearly tints—hold up as positive notes in 
their compositional placement against the 
full brilliance of aquamarine blues and 
flame reds. (Enamel Art, through Feb.) 

—SF. 


Salmagundi Group 


The members represented at this annual 
exhibition of oil paintings have a penchant 
for the conservative. Consisting of works 
by realists, impressionists and academic 
portraitists, this show contains some work 
of considerable merit. For insight into the 
subject, for sensitivity and for execution, I 
would mention Light and Gay by Stanley 
Turnbull, Hurricane Hazel by Roger Deer- 
ing, Returning Fishermen by Percy Albee, 
Shadows, a wood scene by Leon Soderston, 
Cooperation, a light-hearted but keenly 
perceptive painting of children, by Louis 
Sardella, Three Jacks by Hilton Leech who 
uses stronger expression than the other 
artists showing, and the pensive and sensi- 
tively rendered portrait titled Teen-Ager by 
Allen Glicksman. (Salmagundi, to Feb. 
25.) —C.L.F. 





Electronic Art 


The oscillons or electronic abstracti 
Ben Laposky are compositions of electron 
vibrations photographed from the sere 
of a cathode-ray oscilloscope. Through this * *& 
process, entirely controlled by Laposky, in or Sef 
infinite number of black and white design Cit 
may be attained, wa: flawlessly executed | ticula 
would be interesting indeed to see thi subtl 
new approach to design in color. (Coop § YS! 
Union Museum, to Feb. 19.) —CLE. “E Dyna 
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E. J. Daniel = 
This artist concentrates on abstracted por. Fra 
traits and they are his best paintings. 4 com 
glance at a few of his earlier works reved— chose 
in bi 


3 > 
o 


Robert Keyser: The Mother of Us All. 4 
Parma. 


by contrast that he is becoming freer is 
his execution. Working with warm yellovs 
and reds, he creates enormous surface move 
ment heightened by the many splashes of 
shadow in arbitrary colors as, for example 8! 
when he gives one of his subjects a bright 

green cheek. At times too unrestrained, his} Flo 
subjects are obliterated by slashes of paint 
causing his compositions to appear unre 
solved. Particularly sensitive is a painting 
of his wife and child against soft white 


pail 

tones. (Thomas Salmon Assoc., to Feb. 26.) | Gy, 
—CLI lan 

Livia Cinquegrana 2 





Most of these 26 oils are of the Australian 
countryside where the artist was born: 4 
mushroom picker in a mountain valley; # 
small girl holding a puppy in a farmyatt; 
a wood of gum trees. The colors are bright, 
soft, sometimes sweet. There is a flavor a 
nostalgia in many of her scenes; in Com 
positions like Sailboats, a certain decorative 
sense. This is Miss Cinquegrana’s 

one-man show. (Art of Today, to Feb. 288 















Charles Stevens 


This second one-man show contains 3 
sculptures in various stones, woods 
plaster and a selection of colored drawings 
The sculpture is divided between repit 
sentations of the human figure, which aft 
his superior pieces, and animal forms of the 
lower orders—fish, frogs and mermaids— 
and several abstractions which as yet a 
groping toward the artist's formal realizs- 
tion. 

The figure works are germinal, and th 
entire show suggests a preoccupation with 
the principle of gestation and grow 
Even the plaster abstractions are straining 
into gestures of growth, like the heliottop- 
ism of flowers or branches with leaves. 

Frequently the draftsmanship of sculptors 
is of special interest. This is not altogethe! 
true of Stevens; his drawings and washes 
lack the certitude and finesse of his be 
sculptures. (Ganso, to Feb. 26.) P'S. 
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Village Art Annual 
Considering that any member artist may 
eshibit here, this annual watercolor exhibi- 
tion is of amazingly high calibre. There is 
a wealth of styles, mostly realistic, abstract 
or semi-abstract. 

City Hall by Margaret Layton is a par- 






actions by 
f electtoni, 
the scree, 
rough this 
Aposky, an 






ae ticularly arresting geometrical abstract in 
© see thy subtle blues. A stark and disconcerting 
Com’ sision is titled High Noon by Amy Jones. 
“LE Pe ic and colorful, Boats at Dusk is 
"5 handled freely and well by Morris Gluck- 
man. Very rich coloring makes Derricks by 

racted poy. Frank Barry a striking abstract. Lively, well- 
\intings. 4 composed and one of several prize winners 
rks reveals chosen by the judges is Truro, a landscape 













in brown and greens by Ann Leboy. ( Vil- 
lage Art Center, to Feb. 19.) —C.L.F. 


‘ 
} Japanese Watercolors 

Obviously influenced by western culture, 
Hakutei Ishii applies a western watercolor- 
is's technique to pleasant landscapes from 
Japan, but in so doing loses something of 
‘the Japanese spirit. With little utilization 
fof the freedom of his media, his watercolors 
em over-labored. Lacking in the delicacy 
aad sensitivity we connect with traditional 
Japanese painting, his so-called traditional 
scrolls, too, are disappointing. He does not 
limit himself to meaningful lines. Further- 
more, the validity of the relationship be- 
tween these paintings and their large white 


Us All. Mt 





g freer icf panels is questionable. Also on view are 

rm yellow; black and white contemporary scrolls of 

face move § Buddhist disciples, displaying the wood 

splashes of block technique of Shiko Munakata. (Sul- 

r example f stave Hotel, to Feb. 26.) —C.L.F. 

ts a bright 

rained, bis) Florence Bass 

es of paitt } Two oils of vases of flowers in fixed poses 

peat unit and muted hues and 21 scenes of land and 

a painting # sea from Maine to Colorado have been 

soft white painted by a former interior decorator. 

> Feb. 26.) Gray Day is one of the better New Eng- 

—CLE land Scenes and At Ogunquit features rock 

forms pleasantly harmonized. (Women’s 
City Club of N. Y.) —S.B. 
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“Leite SS: De 


sems of the § Yehoshua Kovarsky: Bearing fruit after 
rermaidi— its kind.” 
et art 
o pen Kattler Group 
The level of this show is generally ama- 
al, and the teurish, with tepid tropical landscapes by 
vation with Pagria Bryant, utterly conventional ones by 


id growth. — Schuyler or Minnie Mikell, and 
ghtly more inventive ones by Lillian 


e straining Fp: “ 

, heliotrop- a, Somewhat above such items in 
leaves. os Antetest are Ruth Fortel’s livelier, if 

of sculptos | sciplined, color abstractions, and, least 

- altogether | “Professional, Beverly Curtice’s subtly 


ind washes dam and colored cubist still-life and 
of his bes gure arrangements. (Kottler, to Feb. 19.) 
)—PS. —R.R. 
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New School Drawings 


A group show of drawings, with occasional 
examples in watercolor and print media by 
members of this school’s faculty, including 
work by Camilio Egas, Louis Schanker, 
Manolo Pascual, Paul Brach, Peggy Bacon, 
Herman Rose, Anthony Toney, Zola Mar- 
cus, Chaim Gross, Julian Levi, Antonio 


Frasconi and Fritz Eichenberg. (New 
School, to Feb. 25.) —S.F. 
Allen Wolf 


A wide range of tones, having a pleasing 
fluid quality, appear in these 16 oils. Even 
in the two portraits (Jeanne and Bobby), 
the paint is applied in long, frenetic sweeps, 
producing a charged surface pattern; this, 
in the abstracts, tends to become free- 
wheeling and monotonous. Blue Mosaics 
comes closest to having variety within a 
focus; Mountain Landscape captures a 
bright airiness. Wolf's second one-man 
show in two years, this collection would 
have profited by a more deliberate con- 
sideration of composition. (Barzansky, to 


Feb. 19.) —S.B. 


Yehushua Kovarsky 
It is nothing less than Genesis which this 
Israeli artist has sought to recreate in a 
series of seven paintings. Fortunately, he 
is equipped with sufficient powers, both 
pictorial and imaginative, to meet the 
challenge, and the results are one and all 
compelling. Although images and symbols 
are retained, the Biblical scenes are trans- 
formed into an abstract, almost Miro-esque 
vocabulary of flat and vivid colors, of bold 
and irregularly contoured forms which 
churn through pictorial space in the con- 
vulsive process of creation. To realize 
the extent to which the artist has recap- 
tured these great religious themes in mod- 
ern terms, one need only look at the stark 
and grandiose Adam and Eve triptych, with 
its primeval male and female forms set 
anew in an as yet soulless world of earth, 
sky, lower creatures; at the division of the 
waters, with its iridescent, unformed ex- 
panses of liquid blues, set into motion by 
a divine light; or at God’s rest on the sev- 
enth day, with the cosmic tranquility of 
its hovering, cloud-like shapes. All in all, 
these are pictures of unusual impact and 
authority. (Riley to Mar. 8.)—R.R. 

R.R. 


Pen and Brush Crafts 


Prize winners in oils and other media are 
being shown with the annual crafts ex- 
hibition. Esther Greenleaf's stoneware 
(given Ist prize) achieves a high artistic 
merit; her vases and bowls have elegant 
proportions, the simplicity of some funda- 
mental use. More ceramics, weaving, hand 
made bags—even a dog puppet—are also 
shown. (Pen and Brush.) —S.B. 


George Feldman 

A one-man show in this gallery's window, 
including small watercolors of portrait heads 
and landscapes; painted with brightly hued 
color washes and accented with dry black 
outlines. (Crespi, to Feb. 26.)—S.F. 
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Fay Turpin 

Straightforward renditions, the water- 
colors are competent illustrations of 
European and Cape Cod boating scenes. In 
the group, Fog summons up a certain in- 
dividuality and depth of expression, for by 
transcending mere journalism in art, the 
mist-engulfed landscape vents an imagina- 
tive, poetic mood of some artistic validity. 
(Wellons, to Feb. 26.) —A.N. 


Bronx Artists’ Guild 


The Bronx artists seem to enjoy painting 
landscapes. Bella G. Rubin's oil, The Sun is 
Setting is exuberant and Lottie Jonas’ 
Playtime strikes a note of fantasy. There 
are 39 pictures altogether with competence 
running a little higher in the watercolor 
medium, for example, Charlotte Living- 
ston’s beach scene, Before Carol. (8th 
Street )—S.B. 


Kay Harris 


As unconcerned with the investigation of 
structure and substance or problems of light 
and space, as with connotative values or 
emotional intensity, Kay Harris is content 
to paint tidy landscapes and still-lifes which 
are merely the conventional approximations 
of things seen, without expressive force or 
formal invention. Monotony of brushstroke 
and mechanical repetition of form do not 
relieve the visual cliches, yet a distinct 
delicacy of touch and a tastefu! restraint 
prevent the relegation of these paintings to 
the ranks of the purely banal. (Art of 
Today.) —M.S. 


Morpurgo 

Explosive and colorful abstracts by 
Morpurgo deal primarily with people that 
become lost in circular swirls of thickly 
applied paint. Charged with emotion and 
becoming too involved with the paint, 
the artist fails to express her ideas. Varying 
her style in a few instances, there are 
exceptions, one of which is Pere, a highly 
abstracted face of almost universal char- 
acter. This is a striking study, but the work 
remains purely experimental. ( Jorgen.) 
—C.L.F. 


Stanley Isler 


Vague and noncommittal, these large scale 
compositions in watercolors and tempera 
appear without substance. His rather re- 
morseful figures become more and more 
stylized in an obvious effort to achieve a 
polished design and a dramatic effect. His 
feebly constructed pale washes of seascapes 
convey still less meaning. (Roerich, to Mar. 
6). —C.L.F. 


Ernest Tonk 

Cowboy, rancher, logger and commercial 
artist, Ernest Tonk now devotes his time 
entirely to nostalgic depictions of the old 
West. Under his skilled illustrator’s hand 
the panorama of cattle roundups, thunder- 
ing horsemen and fleeing bandits are vivid- 
ly brought to life, pleasurable reminders of 
days gone by. (Grand Central Van, Feb. 23 
to Mar. 5.)—A.N. 


John McClellan 


Lithographic prints, interpreted with 
dignity and selection, are featured in this 
exhibition. They vary in viewpoint from 
the realistic, many-figured A Children’s 
World through the relatively surreal stone 
heads of The Wall to semi-abstract silhou- 
ettes of orange and black in Pattern of 
Flight. (Crespi, to Mar. 5.)—S.F. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE Alls 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 

Art, Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum a 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Ale 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the Sched 


230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
WATERCOLOR 


’ 
0 HAR COURSES 


Florida—To March 11 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 18-19 


Washington, D.C.—April 4-May 14 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 0 St. N. ¥. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








tle 7-4510 


A) 
Art 


talegue 


George Inness: The Erie Railroad. On auction at Parke-Bernet,Feb. 23. 


Auction Calendar 


February 17, 1:00 P.M. O'Reilly's Plaza 
An Galleries. Oil paintings, prints and 
African art. From a Staten Island musepm, 
Herbert B. Greeff and others. Exhibition 
from February 15. 


february 18, 1:00 P.M. O'Reilly's Plaza 
Art Galleries, Inc. Diamond, gold and an- 
tique jewelry. From the estate of Astrid K. 
Horton, Exhibition from February 15. 


February 18-19, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, Inc. Georgian furniture and 
silver; paintings, oriental rugs, table porce- 
lain and glass. Property of various owners. 
Exhibition now. 


February 23, 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leties, Inc., Primitive and old master paint- 
ings and 19th century works. From the 
@tate of the late Mrs. George L. Eaton of 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. Includes Pieter de 
Hooch’s The Morning Toilette, Francesco 
Gardi’s Ricevimento, Jan Steen’s The 
Iimerant Quack Doctor, Corot’s Le Torrent 
Perreux, three works by George Inness,’ 
thtee works by Rubens, and many others. 
Exhibition from February 19. 


February 24-25, 1:00 P.M. O'Reilly's 
Plaza Art Galleries, Inc. French Provincial 
lurniture and objets d’art. From Mme. A. 
Gtanier. Exhibition from February 22. 


February 25-26, 1:45 P.M., Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, Inc, French and English furni- 
life, paintings, drawings, miniatures, gold 
ad silver and enamel watches, rugs, etc. 
Sveral owners. Exhibition from February 


2). 


Arts Diget 


March 1-2, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
lties, Inc. Medieval illuminated manu- 
“tipts and early printed books of hours. 
Exhibition from February 19. 


_ 4-5, 1:45 P.M., Parke-Bernet Gal- 
ties, Inc., French 18th century furniture, 
century paintings and drawings; rugs, 
» Prints, glass. From the collection of 
late Mrs. Seton Porter. Exhibition from 


February 26, 


china, 


February 15, 1955 


Helen Gerardia at Albany 


Though at first glance her style suggests 
stained glass windows, since the colors are 
flat, strong and arranged in web-like pat- 
terns, Miss Gerardia is actually concerned 
to catch the interplay of light. Among 
these 25 oils representing her work over 
the past six years, her emphasis has led 
her to seek nuances in design and color 
harmonies more than in the color areas 
themselves and the pictures become in- 
creasingly abstract. 

Even if, sometimes, the more elaborate 
compositions do not quite jell, the artist's 
intentions are often redeemed by some 
genuinely expressive figures: The Mother; 
Spring; Meditation have in them faces of 
an arresting innocence, imply some tender 
lyrics which are almost preserved from a 
certain sophistry of form. 

One senses a recurrent conflict here, as 
far as form is concerned, between “songs 
of innocence” and “songs of experience’— 
a tension that is worthwhile and that is 
yet to be resolved. (Albany Institute of 
History and Art, to Feb. 28.)—S.B. 


Helen Gerardia: Spring 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
ANNE POOR 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ABBOTT L. PATTISON 


Visiting Artists 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 
MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
BEN SHAHN 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
REUBEN TAM 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July-August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3-August 13, 
courses in art, creative writing, geography, his- 
tory, language and literature. $225 covers tui- 
tion, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. ROTC. Stu- 
dents may live in supervised residences 
and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 28 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses in arts, crafts, Spanish . . 
Master of Arts degree . . . Courses for hobbyists 
; . Field trips, perpetual sunshine, amazingly 
beautiful 








inexpensive living in Mexico's most 


colonial town. 
Free illustrated prospectus: Instituto Allende, 
Box 100, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico 


THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
Fine, Advertising Arts, 
Teacher Training, Di- 
ploma and Degrees. Ac- 
credited. Begins June 27, 
1955. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chieage 3, Il1., Box 189 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP. 
TAXCO July-August 9th Year 


Silvercraft © Painting © Spanish ® Field Trips 
Fee, $300, covers instruction and all living costs in 


modern hotels. Distinguished Mexican staff asso- 
ciated with Art Dept., Syracuse University. 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art 
Painting and Ceramics. 

For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. AD-6 

University of Denver © Denver 2, Colo. 





REDWOOD 
PICTURE 
FRAMES 


Now, for the first time, we can offer you 
nature's masterpiece, genuine California 
redwood, made into picture frames! Light 
in weight and beautiful in its own natural 
reddish finish — these frames will comple- 
ment any painting. An unusual combed tex- 
tured finish adds to its natural beauty. And 
best of all, these genuine redwood frames 
ere priced as low as “ordinary wood” 
prices. 
Size (A) 1¥%_" (C) 24" (E) 32" 
Wide Wide Wide 
9x12 1.45 2.05 — 
12x16 1.80 2.25 3.75 
16 x 20 2.25 3.15 4.95 
18 x 24 2.45 3.35 5.40 
(Minimum mail order, $3.00) 


America's Largest 
Art Supply Center 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 
2 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


FINE 
FRAMES 


.. bevoeitional wr medi. 
Find. your sw0rk to sd, o% 


i of a 





FAthews Lumber (6, Ine Atkins, Gu. 


JOSEPH MAYER C€0., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist’ 





/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 





Send for 
CATALOG 


Enclose 10¢ to 
cover cost of 
mailing 
Dealers, Schools 
Simply order on 
Business 
Stationery 

A Single Source for A 

FAIR PRICES SINCE 1868 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 


140 SULLIVAN ST NEW YORK 12 N 
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Where to Show 


National 


Hartford, Connecticut 


45TH ANN. EXHIBITION, CONN. ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS. Avery Memorial Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
sculpture, etchings, drypoints, piveguains &é 
woodblocks. Entry fee: $4 for one or more 
entries, $3 for black & white. Prizes; jury. 
Entries due: March 2. Write to Louis J. Fus- 
ari, P. O. Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, New York 


18TH INTERNATIONAL WATERCOLOR SHOW, 
Brooklyn Museum. May 4-June 12. Work due: 
March 10 and 11 only. Special viewing for 
artists not represented by a New York 
gallery will be held March 12. Write: Brook- 
7 em, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, 


New York, New York 


88TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AMERICAN WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY. National Academy Gal- 
leries, April 6-24. Prize: $1000, and others. 
Fee: $5.00 for two labels. Jury. Work due: 
March 24, Write to Cyril A. Lewis, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 16TH ANN. 
INTERNAT’L EXHIBITION. April 19-May 16. 
Serigraph Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Medica: original serigraphs only (no photo- 
graphic stencils). Entry fee: $l. Jury. Five 
cash awards. Entry blanks and work due 
on or before March 15. Foreign section: no 
fee. Write to Doris Meltzer, Serigraph Gal- 
leries, 38 W. 57 Street, New York 19. 


New York, New York 

FRESCO COMPETITION, auspices of the Mar- 
garet Blake Fellowship, Skowhegan School 
of Painting and Sculpture. Open to all ar- 
tists, for the decoration in fresco of the ceil- 
ing of the South Solon Meeting House in 
South Solon, Maine. Prizes: $150 and $75. 
Closing date: May 10. Write to Skowhegan 
School, 2 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


CARAVAN GALLERY, March 6-21. For works 
on general subjects and works inspired by 
the Bahai Cause. Media: watercolor and oil. 
Jury; prizes. (In celebration of the Persian 
New Year.) Fee: $2 for members, $3 for non- 
members, for hanging; no entry fee. Entry 
dates: Feb. 23-26. Write to Caravan Gallery, 
132 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


16TH ANN. EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
COLOR PRINT SOCIETY. March 7-25, at The 
Print Club, Philadelphia. All color print 
media. Jury; prizes. Entry fee $2 for non- 
members. Entry fee & card due Feb. 16. 
Work due: Feb. 23. Write to Katharine H. 
McCormick, 300 W. Upsaal St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Prints should be sent to the Print Club, 
1616 Yaterimer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 


Norwich, Connecticut 

12TH ANN. EXHIBITION, Norwich Ari Asso- 
ciation. March 13-27. Converse Art Gallery. 
Open to Connecticut artists only. All media. 
Fee: $2 for non-members. Jury; prizes. Work 
due: March 5-6. Write to Joseph P. Gualtieri, 
Norwich Art School, Norwich, Conn. 


West New York, New Jersey 

THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, Painters and 
Sculptors Society of New Jersey, April 28- 
May 14. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture and graphics. Fee: $5. 
($2 refund if not accepted. Jury: prizes. En- 
try cards and work due: April 23. Write to 
Gertrude F. Smith, 37 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Wichita, Kansas 

WICHITA, KANSAS, ART ASSOCIATION 10TH 
NATIONAL DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC 
EXH., April 1l-May 11. Fee: $3. Entries due: 
March 8-15. Jury; prizes. Write to Mrs. 
Maude Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

20TH ANN. MID-YEAR SHOW, The Butler In- 
stitute of American Art, July 1l-Labor Day. 
Open to artists in U. S. & territories. Media: 
oil & Watercolor. Prizes: total $5000. Entry 
fee. Jury. Work due: June 5. Write to the 
Secretary, Butler Institute of American Art, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 





Institute 

Regional ind. 
. A 
Baltimore, Maryland Museut 
MARYLAND REGIONAL ARTISTS EXHIB: BALTID 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April 17. vd. In 
Open to artists born or now resident in Me | Museu 


land, resident artists of the District of Coa, | 202¢ 
bia and Delaware. Entry cards: March 15, | Walter 
Entry fee: 50¢ per entry. All Media exrer; 
crafts. Delivery: March 23-26. Jury; cunt 
Write to the Baltimore Museum of Art, Wyma, § 5r¥?. 
Park Drive, Baltimore 18, Maryland, Comte 


Doll & 
Inst. ‘ 

Chautauqua, New York Scho 
1955 TRISTATE JURY SHOW. Meknigy ip Wot 
Memorial Hall. The Chaatuuqua Art Associc. BROW 


tion. July 2-17. Open to artists born ‘ 
dent in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Yor BUFF 
Media: oil and watercolor framed. En fee: 

$3. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due by May 
8. Work received from July 1-17, Write 
Chautauqua Art Association, Furniture Many. 
facturers Building, 11 West 2nd st., James. 
town, N. Y. 


FRoE 


Dallas, Texas 

DALLAS COUNTY 26TH ANN. OF PAINTING 
& SCULPTURE, May 8-June 5. No fee. Jury; 
prizes. Entries due: May 4. Write to Dallas 
—— of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10, 
'exas. 


Flushing, New York 

25TH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION, Ar 
League of Long Island. May 15-21. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, caseins, prints, sculpture, 
ceramics. Fee; jury; prizes. Entry cards ang 
work due: April 29. Write to Louise Gibalc, 
Art League of Long Island, 149-16 41st Ave 
nue, Flushing, N. Y. 


BFE ieiSebek ies 


a 


Louisville, Kentucky ~ 

28TH LOUISVILLE ART CENTER ANNUAL, J. 
B. Speed Art Museum, April 1-30. Open to 
natives or residents of Kentucky and South 
ern Indiana. All media. Fee: $2.50. jury: 
prizes. Entry cards due: March ll. Wok 
due: March 14. Write to Miss Miriam Long- 
den, Art Center Association, 2111 South lst 
Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


6TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND SHOW, Silver. 
mine Guild of Artists, June 12-July 10. 

to artists born in New England or a resi 
therein for two months of the year. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, ceramics and 
sculpture. Fee: $3 for two entries in ay 
one medium. Entry cards and work due: May 
6-9. Jury; prizes. Write to Revington Arthu, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 


Portland, Oregon 

6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTHWEST 
CERAMICS, Oregon Ceramic Studio, May it 
June 11. Open to artists residing in British 
Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon aad 
Wash. Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture and 
enamel. Jury; prizes. Entries due: April ll 
25. Write to Oregon Ceramic Studio, 394 
S. W. Corbett Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 


Fee. 83-85 FE pEED-SEZT RT SORErEESES 


a 


Seattle, Washington 

THIRD ANNUAL NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN 
EXHIBITION, Henry Gallery, University o 
Washington, March 6-April 6. Open to crafts 
men of Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
British Columbia and Alaska. Media: ceram 
ics, jewelry, weaving, metalwork, enamels, 
wooden containers and tableware, lamps, and 
fabrics. Jury; prizes. Work due: Feb. Ili 
(Out-of-town work due: Feb. 12.) Write to 
Henry Gallery, University of Washington, Se 
attle, Wash., for information. 





Sacramento, California : Art 
30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Kingsley ' 
Club, May 18-June 26. Open to residents ol 
the Central Valleys. Media: painting, o- 
ing, prints, sculpture and crafts. Entries v3 
May 6-7. Jury; prizes. Write to Mrs. Goong 
Brett 2757 Curtis Way, Sacramento ™ 
California. 













Sioux City, Iowa 

SIOUX CITY ART CENTER ANNUAL = 
SHOW. May 17-June 11. Oil Paintings — 
Open to residents of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Dakota and Minnesota. Entries and = 
forms due May lst. Jury. Prizes. No Son 
fee. Write David P. Skeggs, director, son 
City Art Center, Commerce Building, 5! 
City, Iowa. 


South Bend, Indiana 

6TH ANNUAL MICHIANA REGIONAL = 
EXHIBITION, South Bend Art Association. 
March 13-April 3. Open to artists — 
formerly resident in Indiana oF — 
Media: oil, watercolor, prints anl = Wad 
Entry cards due: February 22. Fee: $ oe 
due: February 22-27. Jury: prizes. wie 
the South Bend Art Association South ' 
Indiana. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


a. ¥. 
te Feb. 23-Mar. 15: Amer. 


ind. PIG. 

ny To Feb. 28: Ind. Art Obj. 
SALTIMORE, MD. 
Md. Inst. To Mar. 23: Art Ann’‘l. 


To Feb. 27: G. Finn; Fal- 


Jacobson; Kunkel. 
Wailers 0 Mar. 27: Hellenistic & 


Roman. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Mar. 5: R. Goodale. 

Cont. To May: Bahm: Georgenes. 
Dell & Richards To Feb. 26: Soule. 
Ins. of Cont. Art To Mar. 5: 
Scholastic Awards. 

Wood To Feb. — Group. 


Feb.: M. W. Smith. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Mbright To Feb. 27: W. N. Y. 


Cratt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ’ 

Art Inst. To Mar.: Izis. 
Arts Club To Feb. 26: 
Sterne; Glasco Drwgs. 
I. Inst. To Mar. 18: Faculty. 
library Feb.: R. Loving; Yacoe; 
Gouldin. E 

Main St. To Mar. 14: Manlio. 

Palmer To Mar. 12: F. Kleinholz. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ; 

Museum To Mar. 20: Rodin. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona To Mar. 5: Faculty. 

Art Colony To Feb. 27: X. Gonzalez. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum To Mar. 13: Lipchitz. 
CLINTON, N. J. 

Art Center Feb. Assoc. 


N. J. 

COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 

Mirell Feb. 20-Mar. 5: Kniseley; 
Koski 


‘oski. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum To Mar. 6: Younger Eur. 


Ptrs. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal To Feb. 27: “Planned for 
n.” 


Craftsmen. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Inst. Feb.: M. B. Sharon. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Mar. 6: Iowa Ann’l. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth To Feb. 27: 

Art; Sch. Awards. 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Gallery in Barn Feb.: Angeloch; 

Solman; Zimmerman. 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Hofstra Feb. 21-Mar. 


Art. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Cont. 


Janicki; 


Artists; 


Jewish 


4: Primitive 


Arts To Feb. 27: Cont. 
Italians. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron To Mar. 13: Regency De- 


sign. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson To Feb. 28: 
ver. 
UNCOLN, MASS. 
DeCordova To Feb. 24: 
Siporin; Bliss. 
LOS a ‘a 
ncient Amer.; Mod. . 
oot an KY. ” - 
o Mar. 1: Cont. Color Lith. 
MANCHES/ER, N. H. 
Currier Feb.: Cont. Amer. Drwgs. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Institute To Mar. 20: 100 Portraits. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Inst. To Feb. 27: 40 Masterpieces. 
Univ. Gallery To Feb. 28: 4 Amer. 
Graphic Designers. 
Walker To Feb. 27: Brassai. 
Meant. N. J. 
useum To Mar. 13: Sargent, 
Whistler, Cassatt; 11 Cont. . 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
» NJC To Mar. 5: R. Zoellner. 
9 . LA. 
Delgado Feb. 27-Mar. 22: Art As- 
soc. Ann'l. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums ” 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Feb. 


Antique Eng. 


Stamos: 


27; Old Master Prints; To A 
ee om God For Tea.” a 
jenhe (Sth at 88) Feb.: 
obert Delaunay. , . 
Jewish 


" (Sth at 92) T, ‘ : 
"Under Seasteu™ , ae 
politan (Sth at 82) To Feb. 
27: og - Hebrew Tradition. 
r 53) To Apr. : 
Family of Man. cane oe 
al Academy (5th at 89) Feb 
aM. 20: aa 
istory (Cent. Pk. W. at 

78) To Mar. 3: C. Bod 
Indian Frontier.” venasiiens 
ce (Riv. Dr. at 103) To Feb. 
Coane ttional Soc. of Painters in 


in, 
weeny, (22 Ww $4), To Feb. 20: 
“Ont. r. Annual; Feb. 24-Apr. 
4% H. Bloom; J. Levine. 


Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Feb. 26: 
G. Krause; Fed. Mod. Painters & 
Sculptors. 

A.C.A. (63 E 57) Feb. 21-Mar. 12: 
E. Olds. 

Advanced (46 W 21) Feb.: B. 
Johnson. 

Alan (32 E 65) Feb. 15-Mar. 5: 
Denman Coll. 

Argent (67 E 59) To Feb. 26: V. 
Gunkel. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Feb. 24: 
J. Meierhans. 

Art of Today (118 W 57) To Feb. 
28: I. Cinquegrana. 

A.S.L. (215 W 57) Feb.: 
Students. 

Babcock (38 E 57) To Mar. 5: H. 
Saslow. 

Baroizon-Plaza (106 C. Pk. S.) Feb.: 


Former 


L. Lemp. 

Barone (202 E 51) To Feb. 27: J. 
Holder. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) To Mar. 5: L. 
Schanker. 

Brown Stone (146 E 57) Feb.: I. 
Wending. 

Caravan (132 E 65) To Feb. 20: 
V. D. Coke; R. Barnhart. 

Carnegie Hall (154 W 57) Group. 

Carstairs (11 E 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

City Center (131 W 55) To Feb. 27: 


Oils. 

Coeval (100 W 56) To Feb. 26: M. 
Corn, 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) Feb. 
21-Mar. 11: Mid-Season Retro. 
Cooper (313 W 53) Feb. 25-Mar. 24: 

B. Phillips. 

Creative (108 W 56) Group. 

Crespi (205 E 58) To Feb. 26: G. 
Feldman. 

Davis (231 E 60) Feb. 18-Mar. 12: 
S. Remenick. 

Deitsch (51 E 73) Prints by app'’t. 

Downtown (32 E 51) Feb. 23-Mar. 
19: Kuniyoshi. 

Durlacher (11 E 57) To Feb. 26: K. 
Vaughan. 

Duveen (18 E 79) Old Masters. 

Duveen-Graham (1014 Mad, at 78) 
Feb. 15-Mar. 8: New Talent in 
U. S. A. 

Egan (46 E 57) Feb.: Vicente. 

Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) Feb. 28- 
Mar. 12: E. Demuth. 

Eighth St. (33 W 8) To Feb. 27: 
Gotham Ptrs. 

Enamel (400 W 57) Feb.: A. Jabu. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) To Feb. 26: 
Mod. Fr. 

Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. 
Price. 

Fine Arts Associates (41 E 57) To 
Feb. 28: Cont. Fr. 

Forum (822 Mad. at 68) Feb. 21- 
Mar. 14: Columbia Univ. 

Four Directions (114 4th at 12) To 
Feb. 26: M. Mintz. 

Fried (40 E 68) To Mar. 5: Mac- 
Donald-Wright. 

Friedman (20 E 49) Feb.: F. C. 
Rodewald. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

Galerie de Braux (131 E 55) Feb.: 
Austrian Painters. 

Galerie Hervé (611 Mad) Cont. Fr. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) Feb. 
10-Mar. 2: G. Dayez. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) Feb.: 
19 C. Weols, Prints. 

Gallery 75 (30 E 75) Cont. Ptgs. 
Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex. at 
66) To Feb. 26: Haitian Ptrs. 
Gallery 21 (21 E 63) From Feb. 14: 

A.A.P.L. 

Ganso (125 E 57) To Feb. 26: C. 
Stevens, sculp. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Feb. 15- 
26: R. Hartman; Feb. 23-Mar. 5: 
E. Tonk. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) 
Feb. 19-Mar. 10: Durfee. 

Hall of Art (534 Mad. at 55) Cont. 
Ptgs. 

Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. S.) To Feb. 
27: W. Kahn. 

Heller (63 E 57) Feb. 21-Mar. 12: F. 
Orlando. 

Iolas (46 E 57) To Feb. 28: Vagis, 
sculp. 

Jackson (22 E 66) To Feb. 26: Ger- 
man Painting Today. 

Jacobi (46 W 52) Feb. 15-Mar. 12: 
H. Willard. 

James (70 E 12) To Mar. 6: R. 
Henry. 

Janis (15 E 57) To Feb. 26: J. 
Albers. 

Karnig (19/2 E. 62) Feb. 22-Mar. 12: 
O. Wivdenko. 

Kennedy (785 Sth at 59) To Feb. 26: 
Amer. Graphic Ann’. 
Kleemann (11 E 68) Feb.: 

Primitives. 

Knoedler (14 E 57) To Feb. 19: Cone 
Coll. 

Kootz (600 Mad at 57) Feb. 15- 
Mar. 5: Mathieu. 


Europ. 


Korman (835 Mad at 69) To Mar. 5: 
. Napoli. 

Kottler (108 E 57) Feb. 28-Mar. 12: 
A. Dartois. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) Feb. 21-Mar. 
12: John Sloan. 

Library (10 7th Av.) To Feb. 28: 
J. Arden’s Group. 

Lilliput (23142 Eliz.) Hale, Buckley, 
Darnell (Wed. & Fri. 3-7). 

Loft (302 E 45) To Feb. 23: E. 
Rager; Feb. 24- Mar. 22: R. Ley- 
denfrost. 

Matisse (41 E 57) From Feb. 8: P. 


Martin. 

Matrix (26 St. Mark’s Pl.) To Mar. 6: 
4-Man. 

Mi Chou (320-B W 61) To Feb. 27: 
Chi Pai Shih. 

Midtown (17 E 57) Feb. 15-Mar. 5: 
H. Koerner. 

Milch (55 E 57) To Mar 5: M. 
Fromkes. 

Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) Cont. 
Amer. 

New (601 Mad at 57) To Feb. 20: 
N. Pharr; Feb. 23-Mar. 12: E. P. 
Jones. 

New School (66 W 12) To Feb. 26: 
Drawings. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Old Masters. 

N. Y. Cir. Libr. of Ptgs (23 E 72) Fr. 
& Amer. 

Niveau (962 Mad at 76) Feb. 15-26: 
M. Laurencin. 

Panoras (62 W 56) To Feb. 26: H. 
Jackson. 

Parma (1107 Lex) To Mar 19: R. 
Keyser. 

Parnassus (509 Mad at 53) 
1900 Amer. 

Parsons (15 E. 57) Feb. 21-Mar. 12: 
Coggeshall; Lazzari. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) To Feb. 26: M. 
Davidson. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) Feb. 15-Mar. 
1: C. C. Marshall. 

Perdalma (110 E 57) To Mar. 4: L. 
Brenner. 

Peridot (820 Mad at 68) To Mar. 5: 
R. Beck. 

Perls (1016 Mad at 78) To Mar. 13: 
R. Dufy. 

Petite (129 W 56) To Feb. 28: 


J. Rau. 
Rehn (683 at 54) To Feb. 20: H. V. 


Pre- 


Poor. 

Riley (26 E 55) Feb. 15-Mar. 8: Y. 
Kovarsky. 

Roko (51 Grnwch) to Feb. 23: M. 
Efrem. 

Rosenberg (20 E 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Rosenthal (840 B’way at 13) To 
Mar. 11: League of Present Day 
Artists. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) Feb.: A. Ter- 
ris, sculp; group. 

Salmagundi (47 sth) To Feb. 26: 
Oil Ann’‘l. 

Salmon Associates (30 E 21) From 
Feb. 23: E. J. Daniels. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) To Mar. 5: S. 
Farber. 

Schab (602 Mad at 57) Rare Prints. 

Schaefer (32 E 57) To Feb. 26: A. 
M. Bing. 

Schoneman (63 E 57) To Feb. 25: 
J. W. Schulein. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) To Feb. 
25: L. Goulet. 

Segy (708 Lex at 57) Afr.can Sculp. 

Seligmann (5 E 57) Feb. 21-Mar. 
12: R. Florsheim. 

Serigraph (38 W. 57) To Mar. 7: 
Discoveries. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Feb. 27: 
J. Ferren. 

Sulgrave Hotel (Park at 67) To Feb. 
26: Hakutei Ishii. 

Tanager (90 E 10) To Mar. 10: Trio, 
Sculpture. 

Teacher Union (206 W 15) To Feb. 
27: R. Jacobson. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad at 
75) Graphic Outlook. 

Tibor De Nagy (2065 E 53) To Feb. 
26: F. Porter. 

Urban (19 E 76) Feb.: Group. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Mar. 5: J. 
Piper. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 
Feb.: Mod. Fr. 

Village Art Center (39 Grove) Feb. 
21-Mar. 11: Oils. 

Viviano (42 E 57) To Feb. 26: R. 
Birolli. 

Walker (117 E 57) Feb.: Collectors’ 
Finds. 

Wellons (70 E 56) To Feb. 26: F. 
Turpin. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Feb.: E. J. 
Stevens. 

Wildenstein (19 E 64) Fr. & Amer. 

Willard (23 W 56) To Mar. 5: C. 
Seliger. 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) Graphics. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Mills To Mar. 6: Ger. 
Artists. 


(21 E. 57) 


Prints; Pa. 





OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn To Mar. 7: K. Mattern; Natz- 
ler. 

ORONO, ME. 

Univ. Feb.: Muench; Arms; Prints. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum Feb. 27-Mar. 27: 
Chamberlin. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Mar. 23: Wolpert; 
To Feb. 27: Leonide. 

De Braux by Appt.: Cont. Fr. 

Dubin To Feb. 26: Nelson. 

Little To Mar. 20: Cont. Fr. 


Fe. % 


Lush Feb. 22-Mar. 16: Kapustin; 
Blum. 
Mack To Mar. 30: Case; Enders; 


Harri; Parker. 

Museum Perm. Coll. 

Schurz To Mar. 12: Moennig. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Art Center Feb. 22-Mar. 
Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts and Crafts C. Kermes. 

Carnegie Inst. To Mar. 17: 
Artists Ann’l. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Museum To Feb. 28: Mod. Posters. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Mar. 6; Ore. Adv. Art. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Feb. 28: D. Ripley. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Dey-Gosse Feb. 23-Mar. 19: M. 
Avery. 

READING, PA. 

Museum To Mar. 27: Watercolors. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Va. Museum To Mar. 20: 
Amer. Ptg. 

ROANOKE, VA. 

Fine Arts Center To Mar. 1: Water- 
colors. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Feb.: Boston Prints; 
Lamb Dwgs.; Design of India. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


18: Amer. 


Assoc. 


1815-1865 


Crocker Feb. 26-Apr. 16: N. Cal. 
Ann’‘l Drwgs. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Mar. 14: Ben-Zion. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte To Feb. 27: Group. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Gallery To Mar. 13: C. Van Vliet; 
Cal. Prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Feb.: Thonet Furn. 

Gump’s To Mar. 15: M. Tobey; Si- 
amese art. 

Museum To Mar. 27: Japan. Arch. 

Ruthermore Feb.: Group. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 

Huntington Feb.: Rowlandson. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Museum Feb. Daumier; Rouault; 
Tomaso. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum Feb. 23-Apr. 10: Sp. Col. 


Ann’'l. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringl.ng To Feb. 28: Purchases. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne To Mar. 2: W. P. Jenkins. 

Museum To Mar. 6: Moses; Kroll. 

Seligman To Mar. 5: Group. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Feb. 21-Mar. 12: Design 
for Music. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Feb. 27-Mar. 
tists Assoc. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To Mar. 6: Tile Club. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mulvane To Mar. 1: C. Hathaway; 
Pre-Colum. 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Rosequist To Feb. 25: R. Spencer. 

URBANA, ILL. 

Univ. Feb. 27-Apr. 3: Cont. Amer. 
Ann’'l. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Prector To 
27: Cent. N. Y. Ann’l. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Aden To Apr.: R. Galoon. 

Amer. Univ. To Mar. 6: G. Davis. 

National Gallery Feb. 20-Mar. 20: 
Austrian Drwgs. & Prints. 

Obelisk Feb. 20-Mar. 10: I. Mosca. 

Phillips To Feb. 28: Group. 


27: Aca. Ar- 


Feb. 


Smithsonian To Mar. 27: Heintzel- 
man Etch. 

G. Wash. Univ. To Feb. 28: Water- 
colors. 


Whyte To Mar. 5: M. Citron. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton To Mar. 4: Knaths; de Stael. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence To Mar. 8: Picassc. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Art Gallery Feb. 20-Mar. 
ley. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Morse To Mar. 18: Favrile Glass. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Feb. 27: Drwgs.; Prints. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Feb.: Traveling Art, Inc. 


13: Var- 
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GR UMBA CHER 
TRANSPARENT BROWN 


Finest 
OIL COLOR 


THE ONLY 
FULLY 
TRANSPARENT 
BROWN 


GLAZING 
IDEAL FOR 
PORTRAIT 
PAINTING AND 
“ ANTIQUE” 

3 EFFECTS ON 
$1.40 % / PAINTINGS, FRAMES 
STUDIO AND GOLD LEAF 

AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


may we send any friends 


of yours a free copy of... 


ARTS 


If you know people 
interested in getting acquainted 
with the new, expanded, beautiful 
ARTS picest, please send us 
their names and addresses, so that 
we may send them sample copies, 


without obligation of course. 


Please indicate whether 
you wish us to mention your name 


when we send the magazine. 


“ARTS Dicest © 116 East 59 street @ N.Y, 


Buns WEIL 3 
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